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Nicholas Gurewitch 

The cartoonist and frequent playboy 
contributor is also the brains behind the 
widely successful (and laugh-out-loud 
funny) Perry Bible Fellowship, a comic 
web series that juxtaposes whimsical 
sketches with subject matter ranging 
from religion to sexuality to war. This 
issue features an exclusive full-page 
cartoon by Gurewitch—happy hunting! 



A.M. Homes 

In She Got Away, a Minneapolis coed 
returns to L.A. to confront a family cri¬ 
sis. This original story marks Homes’s 
playboy debut, but her relationship 
with us began in 1987 when she was a 
runner-up in our College Fiction Con¬ 
test. Homes dedicated her first collec¬ 
tion, The Safety of Objects, to renowned 
playboy fiction editor Alice K. Turner. 


Derek Kettela 

This lucky photographer was tasked 
with snapping July Playmate Dana 
Taylor’s cover pictorial. Shot in an island 
paradise, Kettela’s images are as sen¬ 
sual and dreamy as Dana herself. The bi¬ 
coastal fashion photographer has shot 
more than 25 covers; household names 
including Kristen Stewart and Emily 
Ratajkowski grace his portfolio. 


it 



Tom Toro 

We couldn’t think of anyone better 
to map Trumplandia’s craggy topog¬ 
raphy than longtime New Yorker car¬ 
toonist Toro. In the illustrated Travels 
With Toro, the artist—whose book of 
Trump-themed cartoons, Tiny Hands, 
is out now—probes the disconnect 
between voters on the coasts and 
those in the breadbasket. 






Stoya 

As a porn actress, entrepreneur and 
writer for Vice and The New York Times, 
Stoya, who made her first playboy 
appearance as a star of our Renegades 
Issue, is no stranger to exploration. She 
draws on that same spirit of adventure 
for Expanding Your Sexual Frontiers, 
an exclusive guide to pushing your lim¬ 
its both in and out of the bedroom. 



Frank Bill 

In the short story The Disgruntled 
Americans, an ex-cop and his redneck 
relatives take a stand against corpo¬ 
rate greed by staging an explosive 
heist. Bill, whose second novel, The 
Savage, is out later this year, taps into 
his southern Indiana roots to deliver a 
tense and timely portrait of the frus¬ 
trations brewing in middle America. 


Jack Morris 

Scroll through Morris’s social accounts 
and you’ll soon be reaching for your 
passport. The 26-year-old travel influ- 
encer, who boasts more than 2.5 million 
Instagram followers, quit his carpet¬ 
cleaning job five years ago to travel the 
world. In Going Solo he offers a master 
class in adventuring alone via personal 
stories and breathtaking photos. 



Brydie Mack 

The Sydney-based photographer takes 
her confident, minimalist style on a 
sexy romp south of the border in Greet¬ 
ings From Tulum. Mack, who counts 
Maxim and MTV Style as clients, has a 
gift for capturing the natural beauty of 
both places and people—in this case, 
the Caribbean coast of Mexico and our 
sun-kissed model Tara Lynn. 



CREDITS: Cover and pp. 84-98 model Dana Taylor at Ford Models, photography by Derek Kettela, styling by Anya Ziourova for Art Department, hair and makeup by Claudio Belizario for Artists & Company. Photography by: p. 6 courtesy Nicholas 
Gurewitch, courtesy Derek Kettela, courtesy Brydie Mack, courtesy Jack Morris, Alex John Beck, Christian Doellner, Cheshire Isaacs, Peter Ash Lee; p. 20 courtesy Beaufort Books, courtesy Curtiss Family Archives, courtesy Cooper Hefner, Arthur 
James/courtesy Playboy Archives, TAO Group, Evan Woods (2); p. 21 Christopher Polk/Getty Images for Playboy (6); p. 22 Emanuele Ferrari, Jeremy Liebman; p. 24 Ryan Lowry; pp. 30-33 courtesy Jack Morris (8); p. 33 courtesy Canon, courtesy 
Patagonia, courtesy Penguin Classics, courtesy Stanley, courtesy Victorinox; p. 46 courtesy Laura Westley; p. 48 Sergeant Kandi Huggins/courtesy U.S. Department of Defense, courtesy PS: The Preventive Maintenance Monthly/W\W Eisner; p. 49 
AP Photo/Antonio Castaneda, Lance Corporal Allison Lotz/US Marine Corps; p. 63 Gene Blevins/AFP/Getty Images; p. 64 Jay Yocis/University of Cincinnati, courtesy SpaceX/Tesla; p. 65 courtesy Hyperloop UC; p. 66 Kyle Rivas/Getty Images; 
p. 104 courtesy Tetsuro Shimaguchi (pictured: samurai master Tetsuro Shimaguchi and assistant Hiromi Matsumura); pp. 163-167 courtesy Playboy Archives; pp. 168-170 David Chan/courtesy Playboy Archives; pp. 171-173 Phillip Dixon/courtesy 
Playboy Archives; pp. 174-180 courtesy Playboy Archives. P. 6 (Stoya photo) styling by Kathryn Typaldos, hair by Fernando Torrent for L’Atelier NYC, makeup by Erin Green for Art Department, T-shirt by Bratty Enterprises; pp. 50-57 models Kate 
Harrison at Freedom LA and Emily Labowe, styling by Kit Scarbo, styling assistance by Mimi Nguyen, hair by Rachel Brady for Atelier Management, makeup by Ashlea Penfold; pp. 68-75 model Olivia Brower at No Ties Management, styling by 
Jennifer Herrema, hair by Tony Vin, makeup by KikiBenet;pp. 106-109 styling by Cristina Ehrlich for Only. Agency, styling assistance by DanicaKalmbach, hair by Danilo for the Wall Group, makeup by Jenn Streicher for STRIIIKE; p.107 T-shirt by 
RE/DONE, jeans by RE/DONE, necklace by CVC Stones; p. 109 sweatshirt by Frame, bodysuit by Wolford; pp. 110-117 model Miki Hamano; pp. 126-133 model Tara Lynn at No Ties Management, hair and makeup by Jenna Kristina for Tomlinson 
Management Group; pp. 134-148 model Liza Kei for One Management, styling by Kelley Ash; pp. 154-162 model Elisabeth Giolito at Vision Los Angeles, styling by Kelley Ash, hair and makeup by Michaeline Becker, production design by Ben Rice. 
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Dear 

Playboy 



A bird’s-eye view of Brook Power, 2017 Playmate of the Year. 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE 

As a regular chronicler of all things surf, and 
in particular the women athletes who make 
riding it seem so effortless, I was very pleased 
to see one such rider, Brook Power, become 
your most recent Playmate of the Year (May/ 
June). I guess it just goes to show that being 
a “surf bum” can lead to all sorts of exciting 
opportunities in life. 

Scott O. Sheppard 
Orlando, Florida 

Congrats and thank you for bringing nudity 
back to your pages (March/April). Let’s face 
it, well-done nude photography is playboy’s 
signature feature and has been since 1953. 
Let’s not get too far from our roots. Speaking 
of your roots, Brook Power is a good choice for 
Playmate of the Year. She’s incredible. Keep 
up the good work. 

Michael Shore 
Charleston, South Carolina 

What a great issue May/June is, from PMOY 
Brook Power to Lourdes Estores ( Heritage) 
and the beautiful women in between. As a 
PTSD sufferer, I appreciate Seven McDonald’s 
article MDMA’s Long, Strange Trip and will 
share it at my next therapy appointment. As a 
resident of the Pacific Northwest, I’ve put Dan 
Savage’s Hump! festival on my to-do list this 
year ( Porn to the People). It was such an enjoy¬ 
able read; I felt like I was tagging along with 
Leah Sottile around Portland. 

Michael Jermain 
Shady Cove, Oregon 

NERVOUS LAUGHTER 

In David Hochman’s Playboy Interview with 
Ezra Klein (May/June), Hochman reports that 
Klein is laughing when he says “Speaking as a 
millennial, I can say that no one thing defines 
us all. It’s a large group.” I hope Klein is laugh¬ 
ing at the irony, because there is one charac¬ 
teristic that defines millennials: Virtually all 
of them will tell you that they’re unique, can’t 
be defined and can’t be reduced to a particu¬ 
lar description. 

J.D. Checkett 
Live Oak, Florida 


SEX WORK IS WORK 

Jessica P. Ogilvie’s article A New Day for the 
World’s Oldest Profession (May/June) is right 
on. Obviously, prostitution is probably not 
the best career choice for most women. How¬ 
ever, for those who do choose it as their busi¬ 
ness model, they should not be victimized or 
criminalized by a society that ethically and 
morally has more important things to care 
about today. 

J.R. Schwartz 

Boise, Idaho 

While I personally agree 100 percent with 
Ogilvie, I fear her article may not be as per¬ 
suasive as it could be to those who are against 
prostitution. Looking at it from the opposing 
point of view—whether someone disapproves 
of prostitution for moral reasons or because 
they want to “protect” women—one response 
to Ogilvie’s points about victimization is that 
an individual can choose not to engage in that 
line of work, thereby removing those risks. 

I think part of changing people’s minds 
is correcting misconceptions. One common 
assumption is that someone who decides to 
sell sex must have a troubled past. But stud¬ 
ies have found similar levels of drug use, past 
abuse, etc. among non-sex workers and sex 
workers alike. 


Janitorial workers, coal miners and gar¬ 
bage collectors all hold jobs that most peo¬ 
ple wouldn’t do for any amount of pay, yet 
society never assumes these people have low 
self-esteem or must have been traumatized as 
children to take such a job. Given that every 
job involves doing particular things with your 
body for someone else in exchange for money, 
the obvious question is: Why do we make sex 
a special case? It really has to do with the in¬ 
tersection of the history of human culture and 
biology. Prostitution upsets the power struc¬ 
tures set up by the institution of marriage, 
undermining both state and religious author¬ 
ity and devaluing a major bargaining chip of 
(nonprostitute) women. 

Bakari Kafele 

Richmond, California 

I’m a longtime supporter of Amnesty Inter¬ 
national and was not aware of that organi¬ 
zation’s initiatives for sex worker rights. We 
need to eradicate the idea that the amount 
of respect a woman deserves depends on the 
number of people she has had sex with. Legal¬ 
izing sex work would help people understand 
that what matters is consent in each indi¬ 
vidual instance—and having consented in 
the past is irrelevant. The Coalition Against 
Trafficking in Women does a disservice to 
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reasonable discourse by refusing to recog¬ 
nize a distinction between consensual and 
nonconsensual sex work. 

Steven Rovnyak 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

AS SEEN ON TV 

Last night my wife and I started watching 
American Playboy on Amazon. One episode 
told us enough about the magazine’s history 
that it inspired us to subscribe in the morn¬ 
ing. Our subscription is in the hope that 
you stay true to your roots. We look for¬ 
ward to reading our first issue. 

Aaron Johnson 
Seattle, Washington 
The 13-episode docudrama chroni¬ 
cling Hugh Hefner’s life is available for 
streaming on Amazon Prime. Head over 
to Playboy.com for “Behind the Bunny,” 
our recap of each episode. 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

I couldn’t help but notice how seamlessly 
May 1972 Playmate Deanna Baker (Heri¬ 
tage, May/June) blends in with her 2017 
counterparts. 

Paul Pruitt 

Tarpon Springs, Florida 

Much thanks for the flashback to one of 
my favorite Playmates: Filipina Hawai¬ 
ian goddess Lourdes Estores, the June 
1982 Playmate (Heritage, May/June). 

How long do we need to wait for the next 
Asian or Pacific Islander model? 

Name withheld 
Chicago, Illinois 
The wait is over. Although she is not 
one of our Playmates, the gorgeous Miki 
Hamano graces this issue with a beautiful 
pictorial shot by Jean Pierrot. 

PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS 

Cooper Hefner recently wrote an interest¬ 
ing essay describing the tenets on which 
playboy was founded (The Playboy Philos¬ 
ophy, March/April). He mentions that an 
open-minded attitude toward religion is 
one of them. Has Hugh Hefner ever written 
an article about his own spiritual beliefs or 
explained his personal stance on religion? 

Michael Herbst 
Ogdensburg, New York 
Indeed, in his original Playboy Philoso¬ 
phy Hef included his thoughts on religion 
in America, stating, “No nation can be said 


to have true religious freedom unless it pos¬ 
sesses not only freedom of, but also freedom 
from, religion.” 

DREAM TEAM 

You can place extraordinary June Playmate 
Elsie Hewitt on the gilt-edged list of 
playboy’s very best Centerfolds, right along¬ 
side April 1990 Playmate Lisa Matthews, 
2012 Playmate of the Year Jaclyn Swedberg, 
1964 Playmate of the Year Donna Michelle, 



Howdy, pardner! June Playmate Elsie Hewitt. 


August 1967 Playmate DeDe Lind, January 
1981 Playmate Karen Price, December 1968 
Playmate Cynthia Myers and 1965 Playmate 
of the Year Jo Collins. 

Leo Doroschenko 
West Orange, New Jersey 
Given this elite group of women, we are 
going to go ahead and guess that lovely Elsie 
has a lock on your vote for 2018 Playmate of 
the Year. 

IN THE BUFF 

I thought I would pass along a few interest¬ 
ing laws and locations that aren’t included on 
your United States of Nudity map (May/June). 
In Vermont, public nudity is completely legal, 
but it’s illegal to actually disrobe in public. 
Figure that one out. In Arkansas it’s illegal to 


practice nudism in your own home; further¬ 
more, it is illegal to express in any way that 
you support nudism. In Laguna Hills, Cali¬ 
fornia, you can be cited for public indecency 
if you wear clothing with simple cartoonish 
images of genitalia on it in public. In nearby 
Dana Point, municipal codes about nudity 
and exposure cover only businesses; they 
don’t state anything about the general pub¬ 
lic. So it’s anybody’s guess—or dare—what 
you can get away with there. 

Christopher Shadwick 
Laguna Hills, California 

LONGTIME READER 

I can’t communicate with enough enthu¬ 
siasm how thrilled I am with the current 
version of the magazine. As a millen¬ 
nial, I wasn’t around for the days when 
playboy was part of the avant-garde, 
but I appreciate its long history of being 
on the cutting edge of popular culture. 
Reading through today’s playboy feels 
as though I’m looking in on a beautiful 
party full of interesting people doing 
amazing things. It makes me want to be 
part of the fun, and I think that’s what 
a well-articulated vision can do in the 
world of magazines. 

David Olsen 
Carmel, California 

SEXUAL RELATIONS 

I found Dana Hamilton’s story about the 
sex lives of young humanitarians fasci¬ 
nating (How Do You Date When You’re 
Saving the World?, March/April). As 
someone who considered joining the 
Peace Corps, I knew that doing so would 
likely mean that I could not have a relation¬ 
ship for a year. So I dropped out. I loved read¬ 
ing about the people who stuck with the 
program and found ways to maintain a sex 
life all the same. 

Phillip Marcel 
Stony Brook, New York 


COVERSTORY 

Our Rabbit stretches his ears 
under the sun but is suitably 
UV-protected with the help of 
July Playmate Dana Taylor. It’s 
going to be one hot summer. 

E-mail letters@playboy.com, or write 
9346 Civic Center Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210. 
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The 

PLAYBOY PHILOSOPHY 

Installment II: Feminism 


Feminism. Like love, the word 
holds a lot of different meanings 
to a lot of different people. At first 
glance, feminism has a simple 
definition—advocating women’s 
rights and equality between the 
sexes—and yet it still carries a lin¬ 
gering undertone, prompting as 
much debate today as it has over 
the past century. Along the way, 
playboy has been both a defender 
of the movement and, depending 
on whom you ask, its enemy. 

The relationship between 
playboy and feminism began 
during the latter’s second wave. 

Having secured the right to vote 
with the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment in 1920, American 
women started taking aim at so¬ 
cial as well as political targets 
after World War II. An American 
renaissance was afoot as the coun¬ 
try drove into the 1950s, promot¬ 
ing a national conversation about 
sexual mores and gender roles. 

This shift in mind-set, which un¬ 
furled over the next two decades, 
ushered in a cultural and societal 
revolution. Above all, the second wave chal¬ 
lenged the place of women in a society that ex¬ 
pected them to serve as docile housewives and 
not own their sexuality. 

playboy occupied an overlapping space, 
using its pages to explore the curiosities of 
sex, champion the rights of the individual and 
redefine what it meant to be an unapologetic 
critical thinker, while celebrating pleasure. 
Our pictorials didn’t just scare religious rad¬ 
icals; they also disturbed and offended many 
feminists. It became common practice in 
many feminist circles to equate playboy with 
the regressive male gatekeepers of the United 
States who insisted that women weren’t enti¬ 
tled to subjectivity—or, for that matter, their 
own sexual objectivity. 

In 1963, freelance journalist and future fem¬ 
inist icon Gloria Steinem authored a popular 
piece for Show magazine outlining her point of 
view on the negative work environment at one 



by COOPER HEFNER 

of the Playboy Clubs. Although the internet 
wasn’t around at the time, stating the article 
went viral would be an appropriate comparison 
today. Among her findings was that the Bunny 
Manual, a guide for all new hires, contained re¬ 
minders that there are “many pleasing means 
[the waitresses] can employ to stimulate the 
Club’s liquor volume.” In the ensuing national 
debate, it became clear that the target was 
shifting from the ballot box to the bedroom. 

Half a century later, as we navigate the cur¬ 
rent wave of feminism in real time, we find our¬ 
selves in a bit of a gray area. Many of today’s 
feminist influencers, including Beyonce, Ellen 
DeGeneres and Lena Dunham, have celebrated 
playboy while honoring the work of pioneering 
feminists like Steinem. If cultural heavy¬ 
weights like these can balance both philoso¬ 
phies in their minds, then the question arises 
again: What is feminism? 

To us, the answer is simple. It’s the right for 


one to freely choose the life she 
wants to live. 

The problem is less about the 
definition of feminism and more 
about how we interpret sex today. 
Throughout the 1960s and 1970s 
Steinem and other feminists made 
necessary arguments for the time, 
often targeting playboy in the pro¬ 
cess. They stood up and announced 
that women were, are and always 
will be more than sex objects. Set¬ 
ting aside the fact that we’ve made 
that same point continually for 
nearly 64 years, playboy pointed 
out a fallacy that often accompanies 
this line of thought: that sex itself 
is the enemy. To us, that perception 
is an exact contradiction of what 
feminism is and indicates a detach¬ 
ment from healthy human desires. 

I’m reminded of a point my dad 
made inEsgmYebackin 2002: 

“Women are the major bene¬ 
ficiary of the sexual revolution. 
It permitted them to be natural 
sexual beings, as men are. That’s 
where feminism should have been 
all along. Unfortunately, within 
feminism, there has been a puritan, prohibi¬ 
tionist element that is antisexual.” 

While much of this rings true, I disagree 
with his main assertion here. We are all equal 
beneficiaries of the sexual revolution, because 
it allowed both men and women to state, in a 
collective voice, we all like sex. 

Every intelligent man and woman should de¬ 
sire to be a sex object. Demonizing that desire 
denies an essential component of what makes 
us human, of what allows us to connect on a 
level that is oftentimes challenging to articu¬ 
late in words—of what permits our very exis¬ 
tence. Simply put, conscious and consensual 
objectification of self and other is what keeps 
the world going round. 

There will be other waves, and we will 
participate in those too. But as we continue to 
ride this one, it is clear as day that playboy’s 
Philosophy today as well as tomorrow is as fem¬ 
inist as it gets. ■ 
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WORLD OF PLAYBOY 



GET WET WITH PLAYBOY AT TAO 


Everybunny in the pool! Playboy is making 
the quintessential Las Vegas pool party even 
hotter. Playboy Fridays at TAO Beach, the 
Venetian hotel’s i8,ooo-square-foot desert 
oasis, features poolside Bunnies in bikinis 
and the city’s hottest DJs every Friday from 


11:30 a.m. to six p.m. through Labor Day week¬ 
end. playboy editors are also on hand as hosts 
of Discover & Be Discovered, our talent search 
for future Playboy muses. For tickets and VIP 
packages or to book a cabana (ages 21 and 
over), visit taolasvegas.com. 


A Little Party Never 
Hurt Nobody 

Following the success of our Midnight 
Roller Discos and Hidden Arcades, this 
summer Playboy continues to bring the 
good life to your doorstep with our latest 
experience: Speakeasy Night. The roaring 
1920s throwback party rolls out with boozy 
pop-ups around the country. For dates and 
locations, visit hop.playboy.com. 



How to Be a Modern- 
Day Playboy Patriot 

“We’re going through a fascinating time in 
the United States. Being just a little less self¬ 
ish and donating your time to something other 
than yourself is more important than ever 
before,” says Playboy Chief Creative Officer 
Cooper Hefner about 
his decision to join 
the California State 
Military Reserve. 
“You should pur¬ 
posefully toss your¬ 
self into situations 
that are unknown,” 
he adds. “They pro¬ 
vide the best oppor¬ 
tunity to grow.” 




Celebrating Our Sexy 
Sense of Humor 

Patty Farmer’s newbook, Playboy Laughs, out 
August 3, charts how Hef changed the world 
of comedy, with stories from the likes of Lily 
Tomlin, Dick Gregory and David Frost (above, 
with May 1966 Playmate Dolly Martin). 



In May we said good-bye to July 1955 
Playmate Janet Pilgrim, our first girl next 
door, who passed away at 82. “She’ll for¬ 
ever be a part of Playboy’s legacy,” Hef said. 
















^v-Crowning Our 2017; 
► ^Playmate of the Year 


A NIGHT TO HONOR BROOK POWER 


On May 4, we honored Brook Power (far right, 
with Cooper Hefner)—surfer chick extraor¬ 
dinaire and 2017 Playmate of the Year—with 
an epic issue-release party. The location: No 
Vacancy, Los Angeles’s Prohibition-themed 
bar hidden in a restored Victorian house. Hav¬ 
ing shot her pictorial for the May/June 2017 
issue just three months after giving birth to 
her first child, Brook says that being both 
a Playmate and a mom has made her more 
aware of America’s often twisted take on sex¬ 
iness. “God forbid moms be sexy,” she tells us. 
“Society wants us to appear as angels of mod¬ 
esty and chastity. Come on now!” 
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PLAYBOY.COM 


READ. WATCH. EXPERIENCE 



NEW BUNNIES 
GALLERIES DAILY 

• February 2015 Playmate 
Kayslee Collins poses for 
photographer Chris Phelps. 


BONUS MAGAZINE 
CONTENT 

• Bill Nye (pictured far 
right) offers tips on how to 
fight climate change. 

• Stoya, author of this 
issue’s sexy “rough guide,” 
stars in a revealing gallery. 

• Jack Morris curates an 
expanded list of epic solo- 
travel destinations. 

EXCLUSIVE 
ONLINE SERIES 

• Slow Your Scroll: Spend 
quality time with the 


beauties of Instagram. 

• How to Change the 
World This Week: Try our 
new guide to staying woke. 

• Hard Science: Read 
the latest sex research 
on everything from first 
dates to fidelity. 

THE BEST OF OUR 
ARCHIVES 

• Eight Playmates create 
shot-by-shot remakes of 
their playboy covers. 

• Revisit the 1999 
Playboy Interview with 


Jesse Ventura, the origi¬ 
nal gonzo politician. 

CULTURE, 
POLITICS & MORE 

• Our favorite authors 
write short, steamy stories. 

• Explore patriotic kink 
with the bizarre sex rituals 
of our founding fathers. 

• Have a one-night stand 
to remember, discover the 
internet’s most unusual 
fetishes and throw a sex 
party—all before summer 
runs out. 



Add a comment... 


“When you say, ‘Don’t say it’s a sex 
party,’ that takes some people right 
out of it. What are you going to call 
it—‘Mike’s party with no clothes, lots 
of booze and mats on the floor?” 

—comment on How to Throw a Sex Party by 
Anna del Gaizo 

Reply Share Like A ^ 

“I love that personality is becoming 
a part of an artist’s narrative— 
here is a great example of 
performance and presentation 
being packaged together.” 

—comment on Jeanette Hayes Is Your 
Favorite Rapper’s Favorite Painter by 
Max Lakin 


Reply Share Like A ^ 



For your health! Join us for a 
cocktail and a stimulating chat 
with our number-one science guy. 
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SEX 

Expanding Your 

SEXUAL FRONTIERS 

...a Rough Guide 

Take it from an activist, entrepreneur and alt-porn icon: Your ticket to Pleasure Town is simple curiosity 


We don’t have remote controls for our 
brains (yet), but we do know that nov¬ 
elty raises our dopamine levels and that 
leaving our comfort zones for areas 
that feel taboo can trigger the whole 
thumping-heart, sweating-palms ad¬ 
venture we credit to adrenaline. 

In her book Moody Bitches, Dr. Julie 
Holland explains how an increase in 
dopamine and adrenaline in the body 
can result in a surge of testosterone, 
which in turn contributes to sexual 
arousal. Put simply, investigating the 
unknown may make you want to have 
sex more often and can improve the sex 
you’re already having. There’s a solid 
case for developing your sense of sex¬ 
ual curiosity—and I’m here to help. 

Novelty is subjective. The space be¬ 
tween our boundaries and what we’re 
familiar with is different for each indi¬ 
vidual. Hence the handy grid on the op¬ 
posite page: atip-of-the-iceberglookat 
the sexual-adventure spectrum, run¬ 
ning from private and relatively easy, 
in the lower-left corner, to more daring, in 
the upper right. Which quadrant feels most 
like home? Find your coordinates, and then 
ask yourself if any of the surrounding plot 
points pique your interest. The seasoned sex¬ 
ual voyager may even discover that the more 
“vanilla” options are where the real adven¬ 
ture lies. Sometimes a feather is just as pow¬ 
erful as a flogging. 

Meanwhile, allow me to share three of my 
own observations that may help you boldly go 
where you’ve never gone before. 


Jr Jgr ^ U 
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bySTOYA 


Sometimes exploration is simply a mat¬ 
ter of being more present in your body. The 
patches of skin we tend to forget—behind the 
ears, under the breasts, next to the balls— 
can be stealth erogenous zones. Watching 
ASMR videos (see the lower-left quadrant) 
may give you a pleasurable tingle, and that 
tingle may become erotically charged. Sub¬ 
traction works too: Covering your eyes inten¬ 
sifies your awareness of what you smell, hear 
and feel. 

Exploration should be methodical, a 


process of trouser-parts titration. 
If you like the idea of having your 
wrists restrained by your partner’s 
hands, try using some easily escap¬ 
able thick ribbon; if you enjoy that, 
dive into handcuffs or advanced rope 
bondage. Tactile sensations can range 
from fingertip caresses to the iso¬ 
lated pricks of a Wartenberg wheel to 
the sharp heat of a single-tail whip. 
An interest in group sex can lead to a 
poly munch (i.e., a casual, semi-public 
gathering dedicated to discussing 
polyamory rather than practicing it) 
and then to a sex party, where easing 
into things by first observing is abso¬ 
lutely acceptable. 

Perhaps most important, reversing 
roles can expand your understanding 
of another person’s body. Acting as the 
recipient if you tend to top—or being 
inside another person when you’re usu¬ 
ally the one who is penetrated—can 
lead to powerful insights into what 
your partner feels. We all know that 
a pegging session is worth a thousand think 
pieces, and that’s because physical empathy 
is a profoundly intimate connection. 

If you don’t know where to start, ask your¬ 
self, What do I want that I have not experi¬ 
enced? Whether it’s a tryst with a vibrator, 
an affair with your old babysitter or some¬ 
thing else entirely, listen to your urges and 
make your fantasies a reality—or as close to it 
as possible. And if none of these suggestions 
whets your appetite, look in the gaps between 
and beyond. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SERGE SEIDLITZ 




AT HOME 



Three words: 
■yes Wide Shut 


partner 


Descend into 


a dungeon 


Play with pain 


Check out a live 


sex show 


Experiment 
with restraints 


Take 


naked 

ride 


Pucker up for a 
kissing party 


Silly games 1 


Reverse roles with 


your partner 


Attend a 


Build a mutual 
fantasy 3 


arouses you and 


Take in a 


your partner 


burlesque show 


subscription 


challenge ! 4 


Have you tried 


Make out (and 
more) in public 


sexting? 


See a 

professional 


Explore Tumblr’s 
porn tags 


cuddler 


Read erotic 


fiction aloud 


Watch ASMR 
videos 


Oysters, 


anyone? 


WEEKENDER 


4 


i. The cheesier the better—erotic dice, sex bingo, kinky truth or dare. Laughter can be an aphrodisiac. 2. Modern sex stores often have classes on everything 
from vocalizing desires to learning intricate rope bondage. 3. The improv way: You propose something you find arousing, and the other builds on it. 

For example, “We’re in an alley at night.” “Yes, and I’m....” 4. Set a timer for five minutes. Enter a sex shop. Buy something. Go home and use it. 
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POLITICS 

Fighting the real war on 

FAKE NEWS 

A report from the White House Press Room 


Back in April, on the night of the White 
House Correspondents’ Dinner, a re¬ 
porter from the United Kingdom turned 
to his U.S. counterpart and said in a low 
voice, “The war against us is real.” 

The American reporter, who had spent 
countless hours in presidential press 
briefings, replied, “Try spending time at 
the White House.” 

The White House briefing room has 
seats for 49 and standing room for up to 
60 more. Reporters from around the world 
gather in that room almost every day; 
nearby, President Donald Trump calls 
those same reporters enemies of the state. 

The real fun begins when White House 
Press Secretary Sean Spicer (at press 
time, he still holds that title) defends the 
president while trying to make sense of 
the man’s statements. According to congress¬ 
men from both parties and reporters inside the 
room, Spicer’s performance has only highlighted 
the gap between the appearance the administra¬ 
tion wants to project and the facts the president 
wishes us all to ignore. 

“We have had a lot of challenges,” says Jeff 
Mason, president of the White House Correspon¬ 
dents’ Association. “We’ve worked hard for the 
right to do our jobs.” 

From the beginning, it has been a difficult 
task. When the president and his chief strategist, 
Steve Bannon, bash the press, 

Spicer must back them up 
while assuring reporters that 
the president has a “healthy respect for the First 
Amendment.” Asked if he shares his boss’s con¬ 
tempt for the press, Spicer says, “I think there’s 
some legitimate reporters who do a good job and a 
lot who are more interested in perpetuating false 
narratives than getting the story right.” 

Seen in a certain light, Spicer has taken steps 
toward democratizing his press room. He often 
calls on reporters from beyond the first row of 
national print and television outlets. He has also 
instituted a Skype video screen so reporters out¬ 
side the Beltway can get involved. Some critics 
say that these are merely tools he uses to call on 



more sympathetic and less-established report¬ 
ers; to those allegations he says, “There’s some 
people who it will never be enough.” 

Mason, for one, says the level of openness has 
been “surprising and encouraging.” 

But then there are the tweets. Historically, 
Spicer is in a unique position: His boss bypasses 
the media by firing off micro-pronouncements 
laced with vitriol and questionable claims. Spic¬ 
er’s standard response is a koan of evasiveness: 
“The tweet speaks for itself.” 

While Spicer’s briefings have been compared 
to the loss of one’s virginity 
(very short, and I didn’t enjoy 
it much), he’s not the only one 
sowing confusion in the press room. He has been 
hit with asinine and downright bewildering ques¬ 
tions, including one about whether the president 
favored the Gaps or the Rangers in the NHL— 
on the day the American military dropped the 
so-called mother of all bombs on Afghanistan. 
Sometimes it’s apparent reporters aren’t listen¬ 
ing to one another or following up on one anoth¬ 
er’s questions. Some seem more interested in 
appearing on TV than “seeking factual answers 
to important questions,” as the legendary White 
House reporter Helen Thomas once said. 

But on occasion, the press corps hits on all 


cylinders, pushing back against an ad¬ 
ministration that is more antagonistic 
toward the press than any other president 
since Richard Nixon. (Nixon’s famous 
line “One can only be angry with those he 
respects” could be a Trump tweet cleaned 
up by a high school English teacher.) 

On April 19, after it became known 
that the fleet President Trump had said 
was steaming for North Korea was actu¬ 
ally going in a different direction, Trey 
Yingst of One America News Network, 
Kaitlan Collins of the Daily Caller and 
Jessica Stone from CCTV (now CGTN) 
asked a series of questions that put Spicer 
on the ropes. Yingst started out by asking 
how the administration thought the fleet 
was “thousands of miles” from its actual 
location. Spicer sputtered. “The president 
said we had an armada going toward the penin¬ 
sula; that’s a fact,” he said. Stone then asked how 
the mistake could not be “falsely” encouraging 
to our allies. Spicer again sputtered, and Collins 
delivered the knockout blow by reminding Spicer 
that the fleet wasn’t going where the adminis¬ 
tration had claimed. “Don’t you think it’s a little 
misleading?” she asked. “What part is mislead¬ 
ing?” Spicer said. Game over. The fact that all 
three reporters represented upstart news outlets, 
two of them deep in the political spectrum’s red 
zone, suggests that Spicer’s press room is some¬ 
times able to carry out its mandate, despite and 
because of his best efforts. 

Speculation continues as to the man’s longev¬ 
ity, particularly after his comparison of Syrian 
president Bashar al-Assad with Hitler. Either 
way, the president’s war against the media goes 
on, even as pundits call his battle against “fake 
news” a “fake war.” 

Meanwhile, Americans are ever more con¬ 
fused as to what is real and what isn’t. Such con¬ 
fusion works to the benefit of an administration 
seeking to make radical changes to health care, 
the budget, international relations and more. The 
war in the press room is indeed real and its con¬ 
sequences dire, but there are far bigger battles to 
fight on the other side of the smokescreen. ■ 


by BRIAN J. HAREM 
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Chic and Affordable 

Silk chiffon scarves and jackets designed 
by Brentano. Casual cool, or smoking 
hot over an evening dress. Made in USA. 

www.luckysevenscarves.com 

208.720.1467 


Increase Strength & Libido 

Clinically proven to increase IGF-1, strength^ 
muscle tone, libido and performance!^* 
naturally replenishing what you lose with age. 
www.earthsbounty.com | 800.736.5609 
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The hottest new brand for ocean lovers! 
We're Ocean Addicts...aren't you? 

Save 50% on any order. Use code: PB50 

www.oceanaddict.com 

888.789.1037 


£ 


1 Cube + 1 Shot 


Herb & Lou’s Infused Cubes 
Brilliantly Crafted For Cocktails 

Shake or stir these Infused Ice Cubes 
with your spirit of choice to instantly 
create hand crafted cocktails. 

Now available at Barnes & Noble 

www.herbandlous.com 


< 9fyEEI3Locker com 

Personal shopping service for men 
for golf lifestyle apparel and shoes. 
Visit MyGolfLocker.com to create 
your profile today. 

MyGolfLocker.com 
mygolflocker@golflocker.com 


vivian lou 


Vivian Lou Insolia insoles 

Love high heels? But hate the hurt? Our 
invisible insoles empower women to wear 
high heels 4x longer without pain. 

www.vivianlou.com 

20% OFF code: PLAYBOY 


Body Wash That 
Smells Like Adventure 

With scents like leather, bourbon, and 
campfire, it’s the spirit of the Wild West, 
bottled just for your shower. 

Available at www.Amazon.com 
& www.OutlawSoaps.com 




TestoRx™ - Testosterone Booster 

Get ready to heat things up! This #1 T-booster & estrogen 
blocker contains clinically proven ingredients to boost 
strength, energy, male performance and sex-drive. 

www.TestoRx.com 


H20 Media inc. | h2omediainc.com | info@h2omediainc.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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to 

Heat Up 

Your 

Summer 


audio-tec hnica 


ATH-DSR7BT Pure Digital Wireless 

Audio-Technica wireless headphones with sleek 
new design, Pure Digital Drive technology, and 
15-hour battery life offer extraordinary sound 
reproduction. At Best Buy, $299. 

www.audio-technica.com | 330.686.2600 
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SIGNIFICA, INSIGNIFICA, STATS AND FACTS 



75% of single men ond 64% of single 
women want "more adventure in the 
bedroom, 1 * according to a Malch.com poll. 


number of Americans who bought 0 
new vinyl record in 2016. Those 
who boy vinyl spend 3 TIMES 
the IKS, overage on music. 
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NOT INCLUDED 

Estimoted number i liver 


3 surprising TV series 
George R.R. Martin has 


number of hoi dogs Americans 
con some on independence Day 
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BOUNDARIES 

Top five countries for 
adventurous tourists, as 
ranked by the Adventure 
Travel Trade Association: 

§< SWITZERLAND 
a NORWAY 
3. NEW ZEALAND 
2 GERMANY 
1. ICELAND 


1 $97000: 

average salary in the 
: gaming industry 

$13 BILLION: 

amount gaming 
contributed lo the U.S, 

GDP In 2016, according 
lo the Entertainment 
Software Association B 


9: the average number of firearms 
ISA officers intercept every day. 
83% of the guns are loaded. 


io trader hitch made with inert grenade 
e. Hello Killy gun 

a, barbed*wire-wrapped baseball bat 
v. golden grenade fra«tt) 
t . replica suicide bomber vest 
s. single-blade "linger armor" daw 
4, dead sea horses 
3 , five-bloded flagger 
a. bullet-covered gas mask 
i. life-site ramble (o movie prop) 


io soy they'd 21 
to have sei Wome 
dale... 6 


number of celebrities, athletes, T 
social-media influences and marketers 
the FTC sent warning letters to far not 
clearly disclosing business relationships 
In their Instagram posts. 


Q u 


Percentage of 25- to 
34-year-old American 
women who were 
homemakers in... 


mi FIR'S? 


Percentage who say they'd 
wait until they were in love~ 
Men: 9 Women; 30 


1 2001 ; 

| 2006: | 

2011 : | 

1 50 

1 53.751 

62 | 
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“T've gotten many compliments on 
this watch. The craftsmanship is 
phenomenal and the watch is 
simply pleasing to the eye. ” 

—M., Irvine, CA 

“GET THIS WATCH. ” 
—M., Wheeling, IL 


Back in Black: 
The New Face of 
Luxury Watches 

“...go black. Dark 
and handsome 
remains a classic 
for a reason” 

— Men's Journal 
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I'll Take Mine B lack. ..No Sugar 




I n the early 1930s watch manufacturers took a clue 
from Henry Ford’s favorite quote concerning his 
automobiles, “You can have any color as long as it is 
black.” Black dialed watches became the rage 
especially with pilots and race drivers. Of course, 
since the black dial went well with a black tuxedo, 
the adventurer’s black dial watch easily moved from 
the airplane hangar to dancing at the nightclub. 

Now, Stauer brings back the “Noire”, a design based 
on an elegant timepiece built in 1936. Black dialed, 
complex automatics from the 1930s have recently hit 
new heights at auction. One was sold for in excess of 
$600,000. We thought that you might like to have an affordable 
version that will be much more accurate than the original. 



27 jewels and hand- 
assembled parts drive 
this classic masterpiece. 


An offer that will make you dig out your old tux. 

The movement of the Stauer Noire wrist watch carries 
an extended two year warranty. But first enjoy this 
handsome timepiece risk-free for 60 days for the 
extraordinary price of only 3 payments of $33. If you 
are not thrilled with the quality and rare design, simply 
send it back for a full refund of the item price. But once 
you strap on the Noire you’ll want to stay in the black. 

Exclusive Offer—Not Available in Stores 

Stauer Noire Watch $ 399! 

Your Cost With Offer Code $99 + S&P Save $300 
OR 3 credit card payments of $33 + s&p 


Basic black with a twist. Not only are the dial, hands and face 
vintage, but we used a 27-jeweled automatic movement. This is 
the kind of engineering desired by fine watch collectors world¬ 
wide. But since we design this classic movement on state of the art 
computer-controlled Swiss built machines, the accuracy is excellent. 
Three interior dials display day, month and date. We have priced 
the luxurious Stauer Noire at a price to keep you in the black... 
only 3 payments of $33. So slip into the back of your black 
limousine, savor some rich tasting black coffee and look at your 
wrist knowing that you have some great times on your hands. 


1-800-333-2045 

Offer Code: NWT316-06 

You must use this offer code to get our special price, 
f Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price 
on Stauer.com without your offer code. 

Sauer 

14101 Southcross Drive W., 

Dept. NWT316-06 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 

www.stauer.com 



27-jewel automatic movement • Month, day, date and 24-hour, sun/ moon dials • Luminous markers • Date window at 3’ o’clock 
• Water resistant to 5 ATM • Crocodile embossed leather strap in black fits wrists to 6 1 /2 ,, -9” 

Stauer...Afford the Extraordinary.™ 
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new way to break free. Unaccompanied excursions are up almost 10 
percent since 2013, according to recent data from Millward Brown, 
and a Topdeck Travel survey reveals that nearly 30 percent of millen- 
nials traveled alone in 2016. Chalk it up to Instagram’s college-age 
travel bloggers stoking our impulse to seek out new horizons—and 
to platforms like Airbnb allowing us to act on that impulse without 
waiting for a friend to sign on. 

We asked 26-year-old professional wanderer Jack Morris, who 
quit his day job at 21 so he could focus on exploring the farthest cor¬ 
ners of the world, to recommend some destinations that offer both 
breathtaking sights and other attractions uniquely suited to the solo 
traveler—from meditative hikes to private beaches. (With 2.4 mil¬ 
lion Instagram followers and brands including Disney and Belkin 
sliding into his DMs, Morris can be our travel guide any day.) Read 
on to find your solo summer adventure, be it a beach hang in Bali, 
a romp in the Rockies or something in between.— Nicole Theodore 
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GREEK ISLANDS 

Happy hopping 

For the best island-hopping, I recommend 
Greece. Santorini has iconic white build¬ 
ings and a town called Oia that’s a popu¬ 
lar sunset spot. Everyone thinks Ios is a 
party island—and it is—but it’s also a big 
place to explore; you can go cliff-jumping 
into crystal clear waters or take a scenic 
drive around the whole island. Mykonos 
is famous for its white-and-blue houses; 
you’ll feel like you’re on a movie set. If 
you want to check out a Greek island off 
the beaten path, try Zakynthos (pictured 
on opposite page). It’s an easy flight from 
Athens and should definitely be at the 
top of your list. In the north of Zakynthos 
you’ll find Navagio, otherwise known as 
Shipwreck Beach. Drive to the top of the 
cliff and walk around—it has one of the 
best views I’ve ever seen. But Milos, about 
60 miles northwest of Santorini, is hands- 
down my favorite Greek island. It’s quiet 
and peaceful, and you can tour aimlessly 
on a motorbike, discovering cool shit. 




Montana Lakes for days 

This destination will be closer to home for most of you but no less amazing. When I worked with 
the Montana Office of Tourism, most nights I would drive into the Rockies to find the perfect spot 
to watch the sun go down. During the day, Glacier National Park’s Lake McDonald (above), with its 
colored-stone lake bed and mountain views, is a must-see. The highlight of my time in Montana was 
atrekto Cracker Lake—a huge, extremelyblue (and beautiful) lake in the northern part of the state. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Alone together 


Many people head to Southeast Asia on their 
own, so it’s agreat place to meet like-minded 
travelers. Visitors often take in Thailand, 
Cambodia (below), Malaysia, Bali, Viet¬ 
nam, Laos and Indonesia on a single ad¬ 
venture, but if you have to pick just one of 
those locations, make it Bali. I’m probably 
biased—I live there—but it really does have 
it all: amazing cafes, beaches, landscapes, 
culture and a carefree vibe to match. 
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MOROCCO 

Casablanca style 

I once drove through Morocco, which is 
mostly desert, in a battered old car that 
shook when I got it up to 50 miles per hour. 
I’d be driving through sandstorms or rain, 
and the windshield wipers would stop work¬ 
ing. It was actually a lot of fun. I recommend 
starting in Marrakech and renting a car. 
Camping in the desert was the highlight of 
my Morocco trip—I bedded down outside 
my tent and fell asleep under a clear sky 
with seemingly infinite stars. About 350 
miles north of Marrakech is Chefchaouen, 
also known as the Blue City, where you can 
check out blue-washed 15th-century build¬ 
ings. Along the way don’t forget to stop in 
Casablanca for some Humphrey Bogart 
vibes. (Right: Alt Benhaddou, a Moroccan 
village and UNESCO World Heritage site.) 
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Sri Lanka Swings and stairs 


I’m not a big hiker, but Adam’s Peak in Sri Lanka is incredible. It takes about four hours—up 
thousands of stone steps—to reach, but once there you’ll experience incredible mountain views. 
When I visited I watched 75-year-old women climbing all the way to the top to perform rituals. Sri 
Pada (“sacred footprint”), a six-foot rock formation at the summit, is believed by many to be the 
footprint of Buddha. If you’re looking for something closer to sea level, check out the rope swing 
over the ocean in Unawatuna (above), on the southern tip of the island. 



A wonder of the world 

A lot of people have misconceptions about 
Jordan because it’s so close to Syria, but the 
country is safe and Jordanians are unbe¬ 
lievably friendly. You’ll meet a ton of people, 
but it’s best to make your own adventure. 
Visit Petra, Jordan’s famous archaeological 
site in the southwestern desert, at night. Its 
Siq (entrance) and Treasury are lit by hun¬ 
dreds of candles. Relax and listen to Bed¬ 
ouin music while enjoying the view of one 
of the seven wonders of the world. (Below: 
the desert valley of Wadi Rum.) 
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Tsarabanjina 

No shoes, no stress 


This island off the northern coast of Mada¬ 
gascar is paradise. Getting there from the 
States is expensive, but if you have a bit of 
money and want to clear your mind, it’s the 
place for you. It’s also a barefoot island: The 
minute you get off the boat, you put your 
shoes in your bag. Constance Tsaraban¬ 
jina, the small resort there, has a few luxu¬ 
ries but is kept very natural. The 25 villas 
are well spaced, so it’s private. You can walk 
around the entire island in about an hour. 
Definitely on the to-do list: snorkeling and 
diving. The water is the clearest blue and 
home to astounding wildlife and reefs. 



THE GEAR 
EVERY TRAVEL 
NERD NEEDS 


From Jack’s favorite camera 
to the best vessel for an 
outback aperitif, here are five 
indispensable items for your 
next off-the-cuff adventure. 



ALL-WEATHER ALL STAR 

Patagonia Houdini pullover 



SHOOT IT 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III 



TRAVEL COMPANION 

Homage to Catalonia 
by George Orwell 
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Playboy Advisor 

Columnist Bridget Phetasy on what to do when man’s best friend turns you into a third 
wheel. Plus, advice for a guy whose girlfriend desires a different kind of threesome 



0^k ^ I hate dating dog owners. I love animals, but getting close to a woman 
^ 0^0 withadogseemsimpossible. Hear me out: The animal always comes first. 
Where andfor how long we go on a date depends on when her pet needs to be walked, 
played with orfed. She can’t sleep at my place because she has to “<take care of the 
dog. ” I’ve recently been hooking up with a woman I really like, and she’s hinted at 
getting serious. Iwould...butshe has a dog. Do I tell her the truth andrisk sounding 
likeanassholeby demandingtobenumberoneinher life?—C.D.,Key West, Florida 
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Let’s start by agreeing that this isn’t a 

• “female-dog-owner” issue. All pet own¬ 
ers, male or female, are bonkers. Have you ever 
seen a man whose dog has just died? I’ve seen 
one cry harder over the loss of his dog than over 
his own mother’s death. Not just cry —weep. 
Men are just as conscientious as women about 
tending to their canines. Now, back to your 
question: Yes, pets always come first, and they 
should. They’re helpless creatures that depend 
on their owners to stay alive. I would know. 
I have a boxer. Does it suck sometimes? Yes. 
My dog has interrupted me three times since I 
started writing this. Does it impinge on my free¬ 
dom? Absolutely. But that’s what I signed up for 
when I got a dog, and that’s what you sign up for 
when you date a woman who has one. Asking a 
pet owner to care less about his or her dog is like 
asking a single parent to pay less attention to his 
or her kid. So no, I wouldn’t risk “sounding like 
an asshole by demanding to be number one,” 
because that’s the moment she’ll realize...you’re 
an asshole. If you truly care about her, start 
bonding with the dog ASAP. Invite her and the 
dog to spend a night at your place. Buy a dog bed. 
It’s her best friend, and getting on that animal’s 
good side will be the key to her heart. Honestly, I 
don’t trust guys who don’t like dogs. Being a pet 
owner is a huge responsibility, and you should re¬ 
spect her for taking it on while still making time 
for you. Otherwise, start looking for a cat lover. 

^ I live in a small city and have been sin- 
1 QI* gle for years. Whenever I go on dat¬ 
ing apps, I come across the same people—some 
of whom I’ve already dated—over and over 
again. Swiping through pictures and having 
inane text interactions with strangers always 
leaves me feeling empty. I know I’m ready for a 
relationship, but I worry that the willingness 
and excitement in my messages rub women the 
wrong way. What can I do to make sure I don’t 
come off as too eager?—C.A., Davenport, Iowa 
^ Trust me, I live in a big city and even I 

• feel this way. When you’re single long 
enough, every city becomes small. I get it. But 
remember, you spent a lot of years enjoying 
your bachelor life, and there was a time when 
those “inane text interactions” made you feel 
alive instead of dead inside. Just because you’re 
ready to settle down with an adorable wife and 
get your breed on doesn’t mean it’s going to hap¬ 
pen immediately. Don’t get jaded. Don’t get 
anxious. Desperation is never a good look, and 
humans can smell needy pheromones a mil¬ 
lion miles away. People tend to make bad deci¬ 
sions in a state of panic to the point that they’re 
much more inclined to settle for someone less 
than they deserve. Thirsty is the last thing you 


want to present yourself as when you match with 
a woman you like. So be honest about what you 
want, and no matter how much rejection, flak¬ 
iness or vanity you face, remain confident that 
the right woman is out there looking for some¬ 
thing meaningful too. Theoretically, all it takes 
is once. My tip? Behave exactly the way you be¬ 
haved when you didn’t want a relationship. It’s a 
law of nature that the minute you let go, that thing 
you’ve wanted so badly will come to you. I guaran¬ 
tee that once you embrace single life again, “the 
one” will show up where you least expect her to. 

^ I can’t come when I have a condom on, 
which obviously makes safe sex awk¬ 
ward with women I don’t know well. Any tips 
on how I should explain this? I assume asking 
her to go bareback isn’t an option, right?—P. S., 
West Hollywood, California 

^ The first sign of an amateur in bed is 

• someone who resists safe sex. I’m a 
stickler about it; I make zero exceptions when 
it comes to using condoms. Honestly, it trips a 
warning signal when a man can’t come with a 
condom on, because either (a) he’s not an expe¬ 
rienced lover, (b) he’s married or (c) he never 
practices safe sex. I know I’m with an accom¬ 
plished lover when he rolls up with his own rub¬ 
bers. There are no protests and no questions 
asked. Maybe you’ve been in a long-term rela¬ 
tionship for most of your sexual history and are 
just now single again. If so, allow me: Condoms 
are an irritating but mandatory aspect of single 
life, and the sooner you get used to them, the 
better. Some tricks: Use the thinnest ones you 
can find (we recommend Kimono MicroThin 
and Trojan Supra BareSkin in A His-and-Her 
Guide to Modern Condoms, March/April), and 
put a couple drops of water-safe lube on both 
the inside and the outside of the condom. A lot 
of this is psychological. Men tell themselves, 
“I can’t stay hard when I put a condom on.” 
Get over it. Practice putting one on and keep¬ 
ing it on while you masturbate at home. Sure, 
safe sex can be “awkward,” but once you get 
past that amateur view, you’ll realize not only 
is it for the best, it can also be part of foreplay. 
And no, asking her to “go bareback” is not an 
option. Also not an option: asking her to suck 
your dick instead. If she offers, well, that’s on 
her, but you’re not entitled to an orgasm, and 
she isn’t required to give you one. 

^ I’m 31 years old. Should I feel ready 
to settle down and have children? I 
don’t.—L.B., Chicago, Illinois 

q Haven’t you heard? Forty-one is the 

• new 31. Look, everyone comes of age 
at different times. You shouldn’t feel anything 


other than what you’re feeling. You can’t force 
something as important as being ready to take 
on the massive financial and emotional respon¬ 
sibilities that come with marriage and children. 
By the way, this path isn’t for everyone. And how 
can you truly prepare for eternal monogamy 
and kids? You can’t. Most people in successful 
long-term relationships tell me they recommit 
to the relationship one day at a time. Also, life 
hands us curveballs. Sometimes, being ready 
isn’t about what you can live with; it’s what— 
or whom—you can’t live without. And upon 
realizing that, voila!— ready or not, you’re ready. 

^ My girlfriend and I have had many 

• threesomes with other women, but 
now she wants to have a threesome with another 
man and me. Should I participate even though 
the idea of her with another man—and the idea 
of another penis so close to mine—turns me 
off?—S.S., Grand Island, Nebraska 

^ There’s often a disconnect between 

• what turns you on in a fantasy and what 
turns you on in real life, and your brain and your 
dick aren’t always in agreement. In fact, re¬ 
search has found that in response to watching 
MMF pornography (for the newbies, that’s one 
woman with two or more guys), men ejaculate 
more sperm, ejaculate with more force and get a 
second erection sooner. Chalk it up to what evo¬ 
lutionary biologists term “sperm competition.” 
So don’t knock it till you’ve tried it. 

I also think it’s only fair. Unless you ex¬ 
pressly said “I will never entertain the idea of 
another dick in this equation” at the start of 
your threesome journey, you owe it to her to 
open your mind and give it a shot at least once. 
If you hate every minute, you never have to do it 
again. But you may find your dick loves watch¬ 
ing her get fucked, you naughty cuck, you. 

I don’t like my girlfriend’s friends. 

I’d rather do my taxes than go to her 
friend’s barbecue, where I’ll be forced to en¬ 
gage in basic small talk. Is our relationship 
doomed, or is there a way I can do my own 
thing?—J.E., Reno, Nevada 

^ It’s important to carve out personal 

• time, but relationships are about com¬ 
promise, which, from the sound of it, you suck 
at. If that’s the case, all your relationships are 
doomed—not just this one. Everyone must en¬ 
gage in small talk on some level. But that’s 
a separate issue. More important, your girl¬ 
friend’s friends are a strong indicator of the 
kind of person she is. You need to ask yourself if 
the company she keeps is a deal breaker for you. 
If so, get out, because it’s only gonna get worse. 

Questions? E-mail advisor@playboy.com. 

ILLUSTRATION BY ZOHAR LAZAR 
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CHRISTOPHER 

INTERVIEW: NOLAN 

A candid conversation with the filmmaker on the through-lines that bind his sprawling 
canon—from Memento to the Dark Knight trilogy to his new World War II epic 


The gateway to the Los Angeles compound of 
Christopher Nolan, director-screenwriter of 
such cosmic brain-twisters as Inception, In¬ 
terstellar and the Dark Knight trilogy, is a bit 
of an illusion, a false front. Visible from the 
tree-lined street is agated, late-i930s Spanish- 
style home with a generic economy car squat¬ 
ting in the driveway. With the right lighting, 
the location could serve as one of those osten¬ 
sibly benign and potentially lethal southern 
California backdrops in Memento, Nolan’s 
noirish 2000 thriller about a man with faulty 
short-term memory who struggles to find his 
wife’s murderer. Nolan once resided here, but 
now it serves as his postproduction facility; 
the garage contains his editing suite. Exit the 
building’s rear doors and the bottom drops out 
as dramatically as one of the trapdoors in The 
Prestige, Nolan’s 2006 tale of two rival magi¬ 
cians. A rambling expanse of green gives way to 
another head-spinning shift: Nolan’s primary 



“The Dark Knight Rises expresses what I’m 
afraid of—that our shared values and our 
cherished institutions are far more fragile 
than we realize. ” 


residence, a much larger and more modern 
setup that recalls the bold serenity of a Frank 
Lloyd Wright design. 

“You can tell a lot about people from their 
stuff,” observes a character in Following, 
Nolan’s self-financed 1998 feature film debut. 
Indeed: Inside the soaring structure, light- 
suffused but somehow hushed and Batman 
moody, the living room is done up in cool, muted 
tones and furnished with low-slung chairs. Con¬ 
necting shelves neatly lined with books reach 
the ceiling. A large framed photo of Stanley 
Kubrick’s empty director’s chair, a gift from 
Interstellar star Matthew McConaughey, occu¬ 
pies aplace of honor. The abode, like the 46-year- 
old writer-director-producer who inhabits it, 
along with his wife, producer Emma Thomas, 
exudes good taste, intelligence, confidence— 
and a certain mysterious formality. 

Christopher Nolan, creator of some of the 
most ambitious and challenging blockbusters 



“When I was about seven, my dad lent me his 
Super 8 camera, which at the time was expen¬ 
sive and high-end. I literally taped it to the bot¬ 
tom of our car and smashed it to bits. ” 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY GAVIN BOND 


of the past 20 years—grossing more than 
$4.2 billion in global aggregate box office 
and counting—was born in London on July 
30, 1970. His father, Brendan Nolan, ran his 
own marketing consultancy, and his Ameri¬ 
can mother, Christina, was a flight attendant 
and later taught English. The middle brother 
of three, wedged between the eldest, Matthew, 
and the youngest, Jonathan, Nolan grew up 
in London and Chicago. Dazzled by his first 
viewing of Star Wars in 1977, he borrowed his 
father’s Super 8 camera and began to make 
short films starring his action figures. 

Nolan attended Haileybury and Imperial 
Service College and, later, University College 
London, which he sought out for its filmmaking 
facilities. There he met his wife-to-be, and with 
the technical equipment the school afforded its 
students he began to spend his off-hours shoot¬ 
ing the short films Tarantella (1989) and Lar¬ 
ceny (1996). Upon graduating, Nolan traveled 



“Dunkirk is all about physical process, all 
about tension in the moment, not back- 
stories. It’s all about‘Can this guy get across 
a plank over this hole?’ ” 
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the world, shooting corporate training videos 
and filming another short, Doodlebug (1997), 
in which a man driven to distraction by an in¬ 
sect finally hammers it with his shoe—only to 
discover he has flattened a tiny version of him¬ 
self. In 2000, he and Thomas married; today 
they have four children. 

In 1996, Nolan began shooting and Thomas 
began co-producing, on weekends, the self- 
financed, micro-budgeted Following, in 
which Jeremy Theobald plays a struggling 
writer who, desperate for raw material, shad¬ 
ows strangers through London and uncov¬ 
ers more about the city’s criminal underbelly 
than he bargained for. Mounting success and 
acclaim followed, as well as a few unrealized 
projects (including an as-yet unfilmed How¬ 
ard Hughes movie, which Nolan considers his 
best script), but everything changed when, 
girded by the good reviews and box office for 
2002’s Insomnia, he met with War¬ 
ner Bros, brass to propose a more 
relatable reboot of Batman. Three 
angsty and financially dizzying 
Dark Knight films later, Nolan 
found himself atop the movie¬ 
making universe, praised as a rare 
filmmaker who could breathe ec¬ 
centricity, high art and bracing in¬ 
telligence into the behemoth-scale 
international blockbuster. As one 
critic put it, Nolan and company 
helped wipe “the smirk off the face 
of the superhero movie.” 

With an unbroken string of hits 
from Memento right up through 
2014’s Interstellar, Nolan is now 
about to unveil Dunkirk, a brawny, 
laconic World War II passion proj¬ 
ect that stars Tom Hardy, Mark 
Rylance and Kenneth Branagh, 
among others—including pop star 
Harry Styles in his first substantial 
acting gig. Even to critics and fans who have 
been prodding Nolan to make a more obviously 
personal movie, the PG-13-rated Dunkirk is a 
high-stakes gamble—but then, the same could 
be said of every other project he’s taken on. 
We’ll soon know whether Nolan’s obsessive in¬ 
ternet superfans, dubbed “Nolanites,” will fol¬ 
low their celluloid god into theaters to watch 
a real-life saga of self-sacrifice, heroism and 
esprit de corps. 

Stephen Rebello, who last interviewed 
Matthew McGonaughey for playboy, spent 
an afternoon at Nolan’s live-work compound 
and filed this report: “Nolan’s unblinking 
gaze, rich vocabulary and agile mind make it 
clear that he is, indeed, the visionary who, in 
Inception , sent Leonardo DiCaprio through 
the City of Light as it folds in on itself. Vol¬ 
leying ideas with him can almost make one 
feel like a character in one of his films— 
absorbed, spooked and often a step or two 
behind. As he sipped cup after cup of Earl 


Grey tea, he let our conversation range from 
the nerdy (Brownian motion) to the playful 
(the irrefutable appeal of Harry Styles). He is 
averse to pettiness and bullshit, and though 
candid, he pumps the brakes when the con¬ 
versation drifts outside his comfort zone. 
Several of his associates warned me that this 
interview would be ‘uncharted waters’ for a 
man as private as Nolan. But he navigated the 
sometimes choppy seas just fine.” 

PLAYBOY: The Dark Knight trilogy, like 
most of your films, is drenched in paranoia, 
guilt, chaos and powerful depictions of soci¬ 
etal collapse. What scares and unsettles you 
in real life? 

NOLAN: In today’s world, anarchy scares me 
the most. Both the Joker in The Dark Knight 
and Bane in The Dark Knight Rises tap into 
things that are very powerful to me in terms of 


the breakdown of society. With Bane, it’s the 
fear of demagoguery and where that can lead. 
The Dark Knight Rises is far more extreme 
in that regard than I think anybody realized 
while watching it. In the first two Batman 
films, we’d had the threat of the breakdown 
of society, the threat of things going hor¬ 
ribly wrong. With The Dark Knight Rises, 
we wanted to make a film in which we said, 
“Okay, let’s actually go there,” so we thought 
about people in Manhattan being dragged out 
of their Park Avenue homes. We really tried to 
go there, and we did, and I think we got away 
with that one. [ laughs ] 

PLAYBOY: Got away with it because some 
moviegoers and critics completely miss that 
kind of pointed political commentary when it’s 
couched in a comic-book movie? 

NOLAN: I never saw these films as comic-book 
movies. My thought was, I am going to try to 
make great movies first and foremost. But an 
iconic character like Batman does give you 


certain latitude with the audience. They’ll fol¬ 
low you to places they wouldn’t follow you with¬ 
out that familiar icon in the center. The Dark 
Knight Rises expresses what I’m afraid of— 
that our shared values and our cherished insti¬ 
tutions are far more fragile than we realize. A 
lot more people than there were a year ago are 
as afraid of that as I am now. 

PLAYBOY: Considering that fear, how pessi¬ 
mistic or optimistic are you that our shared 
values and cherished institutions will survive? 
NOLAN: When the chips are down, I’ve got a 
lot of faith in humanity and faith that things 
will work out. Some of my friends will be 
amused to hear me say that I’m an optimist, 
because I often present myself in a very pessi¬ 
mistic light. I worry and complain about a lot 
of things in today’s world. I want the world to 
be better than it is right now, and I have faith 
that, eventually, it will be. Right now, though, 
it’s looking like we are condemned 
to live in interesting times. The 
thing that appalls me about the 
state we find ourselves in is that it 
feels increasingly self-inflicted. We 
were making great progress in the 
world. Things were going well. We 
had two generations of prosperity, 
two generations in the West that 
didn’t have direct experience of 
war. I’m very frightened that this 
leads people to not remember how 
wrong things can go in this world. 
PLAYBOY: The power of dreams 
and nightmares is one of your many 
themes in Inception and elsewhere. 
Do you have persistent dreams or 
nightmares? 

NOLAN: I’ve never fought in a war. 
It’s my worst nightmare to do so. 
PLAYBOY: A majority of critics and 
fans seem to welcome the nonlinear 
storytelling, complexity, ambigu¬ 
ity and cutting-edge science you bring to your 
movies. Do your detractors ever confront you 
about making movies that are too chilly or just 
plain baffling? 

NOLAN: I’ve had a lot of that response. I’ve 
skipped out of the back of movie theaters—like 
at the end of Inception— before people could 
catch up to me. Alan Parker once observed 
that all cinema is manipulative, and I suppose 
that’s true. I try not to be overly manipulative— 
or I try not to be obvious about it. That gives 
people a little more freedom to interpret the 
movies their way, bring what they want to it. 
I’ve had people write about my films as being 
emotionless, yet I have screened those same 
movies and people have been in floods of tears 
at the end. It’s an impossible contradiction for 
a filmmaker to resolve. In truth, it’s one of the 
things that is really exciting about filmmak¬ 
ing, though. I seem to be making films that 
serve as Rorschach tests. 

PLAYBOY: So, unlike old-time Hollywood 


The thing that 
appalls me about 
the state we find 
ourselves in is 
that it feels 
increasingly 
self-inflicted. 
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director Howard Hawks, who admitted that 
even he couldn’t make heads or tails of the plot 
of his classic 1940s detective thriller The Big 
Sleep, you can explain every twist and turn of 
your movies? 

NOLAN: I think Hawks knew exactly what 
was going on but was probably making a point 
about what matters. Premise matters as op¬ 
posed to plot—plot being the stuff than can fall 
away. I have to be fully in control of the mecha¬ 
nism and underlying reality of the film, even 
if I want an ambiguous response from the au¬ 
dience. I had an interesting moment with my 
brother Jonathan during the Venice Film Fes¬ 
tival in 2000, the first time we ever showed 
Memento publicly. I had no idea whether we 
would get booed out of the cinema, but we got 
a standing ovation that went on and on. After¬ 
ward, I was asked at a press conference what 
the meaning of the ending was, and I gave my 
response. While I was having din¬ 
ner with my brother later, he said, 

“You can’t ever do that.” I was like, 

“Well, I just answered the ques¬ 
tion.” He said, “The point of the 
film you made is that your opinion 
isn’t any more valid than anyone 
else’s.” I hadn’t thought of it in that 
way, but a lightbulb kind of went off. 

The film has a productive ambigu¬ 
ity to the end, as does Inception. 

I have to know the truth as I see it 
for that ambiguity to be genuine, as 
opposed to it being an evasion. But 
the point Jonathan made to me and 
that I’ve carried with me ever since 
is that I can’t ever tell people what 
I think, because they will always el¬ 
evate that above the ambiguity, the 
mystery. And they shouldn’t, be¬ 
cause the text, the grammar of the 
film is telling you: You can’t know 
these things. They’re unknowable, 
because they’re unknowable for the character. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of mystery, over the past 
few years your collaborators have publicly de¬ 
scribed various unique personality traits of 
yours. It has been noted that you constantly 
drink Earl Grey tea, especially when you’re 
working on set or on location. Considering how 
you’ve been doing just that since this conver¬ 
sation began, let’s call that rumor true. Do you 
also carry your American and British pass¬ 
ports at all times? 

NOLAN: At all times? That would be- 

PLAYBOY: Okay, at most times? 

NOLAN: In 1999, after the Rotterdam film 
festival, I left for the airport to catch a plane to 
London for a meeting. I didn’t bring my pass¬ 
port. Travel is very important to me. My mom 
was a flight attendant, and when I was 15 we 
got free airplane tickets, so I was able to travel 
the world. Always being efficient at travel, I 
never check a bag. This once, I went, Oh, it’s 
the EU—and therefore I wouldn’t necessarily 


need a passport. It was a complete brain fart. 
Finding yourself at the airport with a plane to 
catch without your passport? I still travel so 
much that, yeah, when I’m working, I keep my 
passport with me at all times, in a safe place. 
PLAYBOY: Checking out another rumor, can 
you be reached by e-mail? 

NOLAN: No. I don’t have an e-mail address. 
PLAYBOY: If I were given a phone number, told 

it was yours and decided to call it- 

NOLAN: Nothing would ring. I don’t have 
one. [ laughs] 

PLAYBOY: And you don’t allow cell phones 
on set? 

NOLAN: I don’t tolerate distraction, so I don’t 
tolerate people using their phones on set be¬ 
cause they are exiting the bubble of our cre¬ 
ative process, exiting the reality we’re creating. 
Their brain is off somewhere else. They’re no 
longer collaborating. We’ve been through dif¬ 


ferent phases. We used to have people not 
bring their phones at all, but that’s not practi¬ 
cal now. Now it’s that they’re switched off, so 
no one uses them. If you need to use the phone, 
leave, go use it. That way there’s no pretense of 
sneaking a glance. I’ve had crew members who 
chafed at that but actually came to value it, 
because they can lose themselves in the work 
for the whole morning and then catch up with 
messages at lunchtime. I also don’t tolerate 
lateness. If somebody’s on time and engaged, 
anything else is fair game. 

PLAYBOY: You’re very dapper and buttoned- 
up right now in a blazer, vest and pocket square. 
Barring extremes of weather or terrain, is this 
how you dress on set? 

NOLAN: Other crew members get to dress in 
a practical manner for the job they have to 
do. I’ve always worn a jacket like this. Back in 
school, I had a uniform and got very used to the 
jacket pockets and having my things right with 
me. When I started making properly budgeted 


movies with real crews, I remember going to 
pick up a sandbag and realizing I’d offended 
the crew because that’s not my job. I’ve always 
felt I should dress just the way I dress when I’m 
writing or doing anything else. I dress the way 
I’m comfortable, because directing isn’t a phys¬ 
ical job for me. 

PLAYBOY: Everything looks uncomfortable— 
and physical and immersive—in your new 
movie, Dunkirk, about the evacuation of Allied 
soldiers who were cut off and surrounded by 
the German army during World War II’s Bat¬ 
tle of France. 

NOLAN: I’ve been drawn to the story over 
many, many years. It’s not a battle as such; it’s 
an evacuation, a race against time, a commu¬ 
nal effort to save the day, so it’s more a survival 
story than a war film. But one of the appall¬ 
ing things about war or conflict is that we send 
our children to fight them. I didn’t want to do 
what movies always do, which is to 
cast 28- and 35-year-olds as 18- and 
19-year-olds. We cast a very wide 
net, pulling people out of drama 
schools, people who were decid¬ 
ing if they wanted to go to drama 
school, people just finishing high 
school, people who didn’t have 
agents, particularly when we had 
to search for the lead role we call 
“Tommy,” who is played by Fionn 
Whitehead. 

PLAYBOY: How did it work out fill¬ 
ing a key role with a genuine inter¬ 
national pop star—One Direction’s 
Harry Styles? 

NOLAN: He’s fabulous in the film. 
Again, we auditioned many people. 
He earned it. He’s a superb talent 
and really delivered the goods with 
great passion. I’m excited for peo¬ 
ple to see what he’s done in the film. 
We’re trying not to oversell that, 
because it’s an ensemble film. But he’s pretty 
terrific, in my opinion. 

PLAYBOY: Tom Hardy plays a Spitfire plane 
pilot, and his scenes are solo, airborne and 
sometimes with an oxygen mask covering the 
bottom half of his face. Having gotten so much 
blowback from audiences complaining that 
they couldn’t understand much of Hardy’s 
dialogue as Bane in The Dark Knight Rises, 
let alone the complaints you got about sound 
effects and music drowning out the dialogue 
in Interstellar, are you risking an encore? 
NOLAN: It’s always interesting when people 
take you on about technical issues. It’s com¬ 
pletely fair, but people don’t know what goes 
into the process. Armchair technicians don’t 
understand that, whether it’s The Dark Knight 
Rises, Interstellar or Dunkirk, I’ve spent eight 
months listening to every sound, balancing 
everything incredibly carefully and precisely, 
modulating it and listening to it in different 
theaters. On Interstellar, with our sound crew 
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and the composer Hans Zimmer, we were try¬ 
ing to do something exciting, beautiful and 
different—something raw, real and crude at 
times, the way Hoyte van Hoytema’s camera¬ 
work was. We weren’t completely shocked by 
the response, because we knew we had gone 
pretty far with some of these things. But peo¬ 
ple seemed a little angrier than I expected. 
With Tom on The Dark Knight Rises—l mean, 
he’s such an extraordinary actor. We spent a 
lot of time talking about it. He put a lot of work 
into it, and what he did was fascinating. I had 
him try a more moderate version of what we 
were shooting. It didn’t work. The voice is in¬ 
extricably linked with the character, which for 
someone whose face you don’t see and whose 
mouth you don’t see move is pretty amazing. 
To this day on the dub stage we do that voice 
all the time. 

PLAYBOY: Hardy’s aerial scenes in the Spit¬ 
fire should, especially for audi¬ 
ences who see Dunkirk in IMAX, 
pack a punch. 

NOLAN: The Spitfire is the most 
magnificent machine ever built. 

I got to fly in a two-seater version, 
and the power in that—there’s just 
a grin on your face from takeoff 
to landing. There’s a very immer¬ 
sive quality to the way we’ve done 
the flying sequences. To be able to 
give audiences that experience, 
we needed to have special lenses 
built, we needed all kinds of tech¬ 
nical things to happen. We’ve done 
things nobody has ever done before, 
taking actors up in a real plane and 
shooting real cockpit shots in a 
large-film format. It was a huge 
ambition for the film, and my team 
really pulled it off. 

PLAYBOY: Are you generally a 
daredevil, a sportsman? 

NOLAN: I don’t do anything particularly in¬ 
teresting. I try to get a little exercise. I like 
the ocean. I like getting out on a stand-up 
paddleboard. But it’s only once a movie is done, 
shipped, everybody has seen it and it’s come out 
that I can relax. That’s when we like to travel 
and get a big long holiday. 

PLAYBOY: Some of the Dunkirk actors seem to 
be part of some unofficial Christopher Nolan 
stock company, including Tom Hardy and 
Cillian Murphy. On previous movies you’ve 
worked several times with Christian Bale, 
Michael Caine, Marion Cotillard and Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt. What’s the dynamic between 
you and actors? 

NOLAN: I’ve always loved what they do and 
have been a good audience for them. I don’t 
look at a monitor. I’m really paying attention 
to what they’re doing on the set, just as an au¬ 
dience member. My filmmaking style is very 
tactile. I do a lot of close-ups, and actors feel 
a concentration from the camera, as well as 


from me, on what they’re doing. On Dunkirk, 
we spent weeks with Mark Rylance and Cillian 
Murphy on this tiny boat with a huge IMAX 
camera right up in their faces. I had to warn 
them that IMAX cameras get very loud, but I 
had to be that close because I’m interested in 
the minutiae of the performances, trying to 
capture the layers of all that in a form that’s 
readable for the audience. Actors recognize 
that I don’t have the slightest bit of ego or ex¬ 
pectation when it comes to performance. I’m 
not trying to control or puppeteer; I’m trying 
to give them the space to do something that 
excites me. If it’s not quite right, I’m trying to 
help them. 

PLAYBOY: Do you worry that fans of your 
trippy sci-fi and superhero movies may not fol¬ 
low you into World War II? 

NOLAN: There’s definitely risk with that, def¬ 
initely discomfort. At the same time, Emma, 


my wife and producer, and my other collabora¬ 
tors felt very much the same way with this one 
as we did with Inception and The Dark Knight. 
We’ve always tried to push the boundaries of 
what we’ve done. I wouldn’t be doing my job 
right, wouldn’t be doing myself any justice, 
if I weren’t uncomfortable with each film for 
some reason. So yes, it makes me nervous, but 
that feels right. 

I have an enormous amount of freedom and 
trust from the studios that work with me, par¬ 
ticularly with Warner Bros., which I’ve worked 
with almost exclusively. As a filmmaker who 
has earned that trust, I have a responsibil¬ 
ity to try to do something with that freedom 
and make the film I really believe in, one that 
might not fit squarely in the usual Hollywood 
model. Inception was a radical proposition for 
the studio at the time, but we were coming off 
The Dark Knight, which was Warner’s biggest 
film to date. We felt strongly that we had to do 
something with that great opportunity. 


Dunkirk, for different reasons, has a simi¬ 
lar feeling for us. It’s a huge story, one of the 
great stories of human history, in my opin¬ 
ion, and it works its way into pop culture in 
all kinds of ways. The idea of the communal 
effort to save the day, victory from the jaws 
of defeat—there are all kinds of primal ele¬ 
ments in this story, and it has never been told 
in modern cinema. Why is that? Well, one of 
the reasons is it requires a substantial set of 
resources. It requires the backing of a major 
studio. It requires a grand scale to do the story 
justice. And so my feeling was, I can get this 
done now and I should; otherwise it isn’t going 
to get done. 

So yeah, I see that as something of a respon¬ 
sibility. That is to say, if you’ve earned a bit of 
trust and freedom from the studio, you really 
want to try to do something with it that couldn’t 
get done in another way. 

PLAYBOY: How persuasive is it to 
Hollywood that you tend to bring 
your films in on schedule and 
within budget? 

NOLAN: I started working that way 
for very pragmatic reasons. When 
studios give you millions of dollars 
for your film, the best way to secure 
yourself some creative freedom is to 
stay on time and on budget. If you’re 
the one they’re not worried about as 
you’re shooting, if you’re not the fire 
they have to put out, they’ll leave 
you alone. If they don’t feel taken 
advantage of, that’s a huge asset to 
you as a filmmaker, in terms of your 
creative freedom, and they reward 
you for it. 

PLAYBOY: Did the fact that Warner 
Bros, didn’t feel “taken advantage 
of” help get your Dark Knight tril¬ 
ogy off the ground? 

NOLAN: Yes—and people always 
miss this key piece. After Memento I did In¬ 
somnia for Warner Bros., with Al Pacino, 
Robin Williams and Hilary Swank. I worked 
with movie stars. It had action. It had loca¬ 
tions. So I did my $3 million film Memento, 
and then I got to do a $47 million movie. 
That gave the studio a kind of comfort with 
letting me go to the next step with Batman 
Begins. That was fortunate, because film¬ 
makers today aren’t being given that same 
chance. People are being taken straight from 
Sundance and then given $250 million films 
to direct. When I’m used as an example of 
how that can work, you want to put your hand 
up and go, “No, that isn’t what happened.” I 
value that I got to do a medium-budget studio 
thriller or drama. Those are getting harder 
and harder for people to make. At the time, 
Batman was kind of up for grabs, and the stu¬ 
dio was open to someone coming in and tell¬ 
ing them what they wanted to do. They wanted 
to invigorate it. I kept talking about the origin 
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story and the 1978 Superman. Although it has 
some dated elements now, it was the closest 
thing to what I had in mind—an epic film 
with a realistic texture. 

PLAYBOY: Getting back to genre films: When 
you see superhero movies, which seem to be 
coming out every week now, and so many of 
them follow what feels like a dark, gritty tem¬ 
plate, what’s your reaction? 

NOLAN: My reaction is complex. I remem¬ 
ber some of the Dark Knight trilogy came out 
and I think Iron Man also came out. Marvel 
was gearing up what it was doing. I remember 
having a lot of conversa¬ 
tions with marketing and 
distribution: If the comic¬ 
book movie is a genre, then 
we’re worried about being 
overcrowded. But if you 
don’t view it as a genre—if 
you just view these as tem¬ 
poral movies—then there’s 
plenty of room. As with ev¬ 
erything, you reach a point 
where things get a little 
overcrowded in terms of 
how much of one particu¬ 
lar product has been made, 
but for us and our rela¬ 
tionship with the Batman 
films, we always wanted 
to view them as movies in 
their own right. That felt 
like the most respectful 
way to treat beloved sub¬ 
ject matter. It’s like, Trust 
us, we’re just going to make 
as good a film as we know 
how to make. And I think 
the world has changed 
since we made this film. I 
think fans are more partic¬ 
ular about the color of the 
movies they want to see 
and how closely they want 
those to adhere to what 
they’ve seen on the page. 

We were given a lot of free¬ 
dom and trust by the fans, 
and hopefully we did right 
by them. 

PLAYBOY: Part of that realistic texture of the 
Dark Knight movies came from the screenplays 
and, of course, definitive performances such 
as Heath Ledger’s Joker. What do you most re¬ 
member about him in that role? 

NOLAN: He unveiled the character to us very 
gradually through the hair and makeup tests, 
through the early conversations and when he 
had to read a scene with Christian Bale. He’d 
do a little bit of the voice, just a taste, and then, 
as he tried on the wardrobe and experimented 
with the makeup and shoot tests, he’d move a 
little bit this way, talk a little bit that way, just 


slowly unveiling it to the crew. It was electri¬ 
fying. Then he did this scene of the Joker in 
the kitchen—a lot of lines, a big monologue. 
We shot his close-up. There were a lot of actors 
around the table, and when we got to the end 
and I said “Gut,” they broke into applause. I 
have never seen that before or since. 
PLAYBOY: How did he react? 

NOLAN: Very modestly. I feel privileged that 
Emma, my editor Lee Smith and I are the only 
people in the world who got to see that per¬ 
formance before he died. His achievement 
stands totally independent of his life and, 


indeed, his death, and I’m one of three peo¬ 
ple who actually know that. It makes me very 
proud to have been involved with such a fine 
piece of work. 

PLAYBOY: That’s extraordinary. Getting 
back to Dunkirk, did you and your team look 
at other movies? 

NOLAN: We screen film prints of a lot of mov¬ 
ies before each film we do. I usually try to find 
things that have some relationship that isn’t 
necessarily entirely obvious, like the silent film 
Greed, which I always come back to because 
it’s so incredible and heartbreaking, as incom¬ 
plete as the existing version is. We also looked 


at the silent film Sunrise, which I hadn’t seen 
before. It has the elemental quality of a fable 
and a simplicity of design. It’s tough for some 
people in this day and age to tap into watching 
a silent film. You have to embrace silence the 
way audiences of the time would. The fabulous 
thing about silent films for filmmakers is that 
there is so much to be inspired by—or, to put it 
in more crude terms, you can steal from silent 
movies. [ laughs ] 

PLAYBOY: Did you look at war films or films 
set during wartime? 

NOLAN: Early on in my process, we took a look 
at The Thin Red Line, a great 
favorite of mine. It feels like 
it could be any war, anytime, 
and it’s very poetic, but that 
didn’t feel right for what 
we were doing. We watched 
All Quiet on the Western 
Front, which James Jones 
described in an essay as a 
film that says war turns 
men into animals, and the 
longer they’re at war, the 
more animalistic they be¬ 
come. After that, what else 
is there to say? Steven Spiel¬ 
berg lent me his print of Sav¬ 
ing Private Ryan, which was 
as shocking and unpleasant 
as I had remembered. The 
second those bullets start 
flying, you didn’t want to be 
in the theater. That pushed 
us to go in a more Hitchcock 
direction—to create a dif¬ 
ferent kind of tension, one 
that allows you to look at the 
screen a bit more and not 
hide your eyes. 

I was daunted by the idea 
of approaching war head-on 
because I’ve never fought in 
one. As I said, it’s my worst 
nightmare. But I was able to 
tackle Dunkirk in a confi¬ 
dent way, knowing the me¬ 
chanics of suspense and the 
thriller, and putting the au¬ 
dience in the perspective of the people on that 
beach, who would just see planes coming and 
bombs dropping. That’s extremely frightening. 
Taking a more suspense-based, thriller-based 
approach actually freed me up. Dunkirk is all 
about physical process, all about tension in the 
moment, not backstories. It’s all about “Gan 
this guy get across a plank over this hole?” 
We care about him. We don’t want him to fall 
down. We care about these people because we’re 
human beings and we have that basic empathy. 
There’s a very intense quality to Dunkirk and 
we put the audience through a lot, but there’s 
tremendous positivity that results from that. 
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PLAYBOY: Did you have to go to the mat for 
analog film with Dunkirk ? 

NOLAN: People have no idea what’s being 
lost with the digital intermediate process. 
It’s very difficult to talk to the studio folks 
and postproduction guys because they’ll say, 
“Well, you believe in magic,” or “What you’re 
saying is mystical.” I just had to embrace 
that and go, “Yes, I suppose I am.” Every¬ 
thing in movies is about mystery and magic 
and things beyond our understanding. Those 
hundreds of hours of decisions that in and of 
themselves are meaningless? Well, added up 
they’re not meaningless, because in the end 
you feel something. Why does Vertigo work 
in a way that so many other films like that 
don’t? It’s the color, the different things that 
come together. It’s mystical, it’s emotional— 
an emotional connection we have with the 
experience of seeing a story on the 
screen on film. Just look at visual 
effects in films from 10 years ago. 

At the time you were fine watch¬ 
ing them, but they don’t hold up 
now. What’s the difference? Our 
perception, to a certain extent, 
because we have an eye that devel¬ 
ops over time. So whenever engi¬ 
neers turn around and say, “We’ve 
solved it. We’ve made video look 
like film,” I say, “Well, you’ve 
done a good trick. For now.” David 
Fincher loves to shoot digitally, 
and that’s his right, but for me, 
the photochemical process is dif¬ 
ferent. I’m not sure they’re ever 
going to look the same, however 
many bits the technicians crunch. 

PLAYBOY: David Fincher’s actors 
have talked about his penchant for 
many, many takes. Several Gone 
Girl actors have spoken of doing 50 
takes, and Rooney Mara reportedly had to do 
99 takes on a scene in The Social Network. He 
has also released a director’s cut of Zodiac and 
an “assembly cut” of Alien 3. Are you anything 
like that? 

NOLAN: I always say that the audience tells 
me what the film is. That doesn’t mean we al¬ 
ways agree. But audiences seeing the film— 
that’s the final piece of the creative process. 
It’s like exposing copper to the elements. It 
changes what the thing is. But it doesn’t make 
me then want to go back and have at it again. 
I’ve always viewed the filmmaking process as 
almost like a life performance or something. 
I would do reshoots if I had to, but I trust the 
production period. It’s like, Okay, I’ve got six 
months to shoot the film and then I’ve got 
three months to do my first cut. I’ve always 
tried to trust those pressures and limitations 
and stand by the film by the end of it. Other¬ 
wise, where would you stop? You’d never fin¬ 
ish. It’s an imperfect medium. It always has 


been. Every film is imperfect. If there’s some¬ 
thing I’ve been unsatisfied about, you leave it 
and trust what it was. The impetus is to try to 
do better on the next film. 

PLAYBOY: You wrote the Dunkirk script solo— 
that is, without your brother Jonathan, with 
whom you worked on The Prestige, The Dark 
Knight, The Dark Knight Rises and Interstellar. 
Was he too busy creating and writing for TV, on 
both Person of Interest and Westworld ? 
NOLAN: I never wanted to be a writer. I 
started writing because I needed to have the 
material to be a filmmaker. I discovered I 
couldn’t write a novel, because I’m embar¬ 
rassed and I find it difficult to find an au¬ 
thorial voice. But in screenplays, there’s 
neutrality; you’re describing some other re¬ 
ality in objective terms. I find that form espe¬ 
cially liberating because of the way in which 


I write. I try to leave a lot of things out, and 
I try to leave a lot of things for the actor. The 
Dunkirk script is very short and has very lit¬ 
tle dialogue relative to my other films. I try 
to write a skeleton with a structure and write 
the bones of it, but I invite people in and col¬ 
laborate. On the Dark Knight films, Jona¬ 
than and I were in the closest collaboration. 
I would drag him around the world, scouting 
locations, writing in cars, airplanes or wher¬ 
ever it took to get it done as we were mounting 
production. I wrote the scripts for Following 
and Inception on my own. I’ve done it both 
ways. We usually get in the room, throw a 
few things around, and then one of us will be 
writing a draft on our own and, later, passing 
the ball back and forth. That was particularly 
the case with The Prestige and Interstellar; 
he wrote drafts for years and later I worked 
on them. With us, in a funny sort of way, the 
process winds up being much the same be¬ 
cause I always have him read the stuff I’m 


doing and we’re always talking. I just don’t 
pay him. [ laughs ] 

PLAYBOY: What was it like at home for you, 
with a father who worked in marketing and a 
mother who was a flight attendant? 

NOLAN: We grew up in England and Amer¬ 
ica at different times, but mostly England. 
My dad ran his own business in product de¬ 
velopment for many years. He started out as 
a copywriter and was a very creative man. I 
wanted to make my own movies, and when I 
was about seven, he lent me his Super 8 cam¬ 
era, which at the time was as expensive as a 
high-end video camera of today. I literally 
taped it to the bottom of our car and smashed 
it to bits. He wasn’t thrilled, but he was very 
encouraging creatively. My mom was a flight 
attendant right out of college for a few years. 
When she met my dad and got married, she 
was forced to retire, because back 
in the day, they wanted flight at¬ 
tendants to be young and single. 
When there was a class-action 
lawsuit that was eventually re¬ 
solved in the 1980s, they had to 
offer her her old job back, 20 years 
later, with seniority. In the mean¬ 
time, she’d been teaching English 
as a second language, adult lit¬ 
eracy programs and so forth and 
made a real career out of it. 
PLAYBOY: How was it that you 
lived in both London and the U.S.? 
NOLAN: Because my mom is 
American, we’d go back there 
to see her family in the summer 
when I was young. The way film 
distribution was in those days, in 
the summer we would see all the 
movies that wouldn’t come to Eng¬ 
land until Christmas. My dad and 
I first saw Star Wars at a subur¬ 
ban movie theater in Ohio or something, and 
I have a very vivid memory of being seven and 
on the first day of school in England in Sep¬ 
tember of 1977 trying to explain Star Wars 
to people: “Well, there’s a bad guy who’s got 
a mask and then there’s these bad guys who 
have white suits and they look like robots but 
not really.” I was the first guy in school to see 
it. It made a huge impression on me, and my 
dad took me to see it again in London when it 
opened in 70 millimeter at the Dominion The¬ 
atre on Tottenham Court Road. I remember 
going to see 2001: A Space Odyssey with him at 
the Leicester Square Theatre, which has since 
been knocked down. Interstellar was the last 
film to play there. 

PLAYBOY: Were you and Jonathan as close as 
you are now? 

NOLAN: I was off at boarding school, so I was 
sort of the outsider. I don’t want to talk too 
much about our upbringing just because I 
don’t want to speak for my brother. Jonathan 
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is six years younger than I am. As we’ve gotten 
older, we’ve gotten closer, and closer as well as 
with the creative collaboration that started 
very much with Memento. 

PLAYBOY: As a kid, what inspired you? What 
posters did you have on your walls? What did 
you collect? 

NOLAN: The seminal influence was Ridley 
Scott and his movies. At some point, after 
seeing Blade Runner, I had somehow con¬ 
nected it with Alien— everything’s com¬ 
pletely different, but there’s the same feeling. 
That was my first sense of what a director 
does. I can’t tell you how many times I’ve 
seen Blade Runner. I know everything about 
it. I was absolutely obsessive about it, and at 
a time when there weren’t many people inter¬ 
ested in it outside of a small group. I remem¬ 
ber talking to my dad about Ridley Scott and 
him revealing that he’d actually worked with 
him and knew him a tiny bit be¬ 
cause of where he produced some 
of his commercials. Ridley Scott 
was my hero. 

There was a place in Soho called 
Vintage Magazine Shop where I 
would buy black-and-white stills 
from Casablanca, Diva, Blade 
Runner and put them on the wall 
in my room. It was the 1980s, when 
I was entering into what I call an 
open phase of really wanting to ab¬ 
sorb new things, new culture, new 
music, new movies. 

PLAYBOY: Did you persuade your 
father to try to find a way to meet 
Ridley Scott, or did you ever write 
him or anyone else a fan letter? 

NOLAN: I used to think about doing 
that a lot. I’m just too shy, too self- 
conscious. I didn’t ever do that, and 
part of me now wishes I had. I was 
at a party once, and Sydney Pollack 
was across the room, not really talking to any¬ 
body. I had spoken to him on the phone once 
but had never met him in person. I thought, I 
should go talk to him. I didn’t. He passed away 
fairly soon after. 

PLAYBOY: Were you also shy around women 
growing up? 

NOLAN: I don’t really want to answer that 
other than to say Emma and I met on our very 
first day at University College London. 
PLAYBOY: Did you two share a class or just 
meet randomly? 

NOLAN: Same dorm—“dorm” in the American 
vernacular, “hall of residence” in the British. 
We met the first night. I don’t think I should 
say any more on that. 

PLAYBOY: Both personally and profession¬ 
ally, yours is a long-lasting and productive 
relationship. 

NOLAN: I had a very nice conversation with 
my 13-year-old son about colleges, and he 
said, “When you went to college, did you know 


anyone?” I said, “No, I sat in my room in my hall 
of residence the first night and heard a bit of a 
party going on in the corridor. I thought, I don’t 
know anyone; I’d better get out there and say hi.” 
I opened the door and, as I said to my son, “Who 
was the first person you think I saw? ” Emma. 
PLAYBOY: Lucky you left your dorm room. 
NOLAN: I would not have on most nights, but 
it was the first night. I’m very glad that I did. 
Emma and I ran the great film society at Uni¬ 
versity College London. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have similar taste in films? 
NOLAN: It wasn’t that. I sort of drew Emma 
into production right away. In the film society 
they’d give you a roll of reversal film, and you 
could shoot a 16-millimeter movie and edit it 
on their Steenbeck editing machines. I drew 
her into helping on the films I made there. 
PLAYBOY: Including your 1989 Super 8 
short Tarantella, which was shown on a PBS 


showcase for indie projects. Your 1996 film 
Larceny showed to acclaim at the Cambridge 
Film Festival. After college, you funded, di¬ 
rected and shot with friends your first feature, 
Following, which got noticed at film festivals 
and was reviewed by The New York Times. 
NOLAN: As the films get bigger and more 
involved and longer, Emma has always been 
there helping out in whatever way makes the 
most sense. She’s developed an extraordinary 
ability to understand all sides of the filmmak¬ 
ing process from the ground up in a way that 
few people who meet her would necessarily 
see. She knows more than any producer about 
how films are actually put together. She’s very 
self-effacing and doesn’t talk a lot about what 
she knows. She allows people to sit and lec¬ 
ture her until it’s to the point where she has 
to point out, quietly, politely, that she knows 
what she’s talking about. 

PLAYBOY: What kinds of movies do you like to 
see as a family? 


NOLAN: We have a very good projector here at 
the house. I’ve shown our four kids movies since 
they were a very young age. They’ve watched the 
silent version of Ben-Hur, and they all wound 
up seeing 2001 for the first time when they were 
three or four years old. I’ve run Blade Runner 
just once because it’s a little more grown-up and 
the kids are spread out in age. I showed them 
Citizen Kane when they were pretty young, and 
they still complain about it. They know that it 
winds me up to complain about Citizen Kane. 
They know a lot about movies and have a good 
grounding in film history. I did have an awful 
moment when I said, “Maybe they’re all going 
to be film critics.” 

PLAYBOY: Because you and your wife work so 
closely together in a high-pressure environ¬ 
ment, how do you strike a balance? 

NOLAN: The crossover in our professional 
and personal lives is very much two halves: 

the half of our lives before kids and 
the half afterward. Once kids come 
along, they ground you. You have 
to put things to one side at some 
point. You have to be living a family 
life and shutting off the work life. 
Emma has always been very good 
at asserting that discipline at the 
appropriate moment, even though 
we’re living and breathing what we 
do all the time. We’re also engaging 
the kids in that and take them on 
location wherever we go. But Emma 
has always been great at seeing the 
need to put work to one side and 
concentrate on family at the appro¬ 
priate time. 

PLAYBOY: What’s on the docket 
post-Dunkirk? 

NOLAN: I’ve never been good at 
doing more than one thing at a time. 
For me, Dunkirk won’t be finished 
until it goes out in the world. 
PLAYBOY: Are you still tempted by the pros¬ 
pect of doing your own James Bond or Star 
Wars movie? 

NOLAN: A Bond movie, definitely. I’ve spo¬ 
ken to the producers Barbara Broccoli and 
Michael G. Wilson over the years. I deeply 
love the character, and I’m always excited to 
see what they do with it. Maybe one day that 
would work out. You’d have to be needed, if you 
know what I mean. It has to need reinvention; 
it has to need you. And they’re getting along 
very well. 

PLAYBOY: So is it a good time to be Christo¬ 
pher Nolan? 

NOLAN: It feels great, even though this is the 
scary period, when I’ve done the things I can 
to make Dunkirk the most it can be. You get 
obsessed and pour yourself into the technical 
finishing of it because it’s your last chance to 
make things as good as they can be. Now comes 
the period of putting the film out there in the 
world. That never gets any easier. ■ 


The Spitfire is the 
most magnificent 
machine ever 
built. There’s just 
a grin on your 
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With the most dangerous combat positions opening to women, an age-old question resurfaces: 
How do we deal with sexual attraction—and harassment—on the front lines? 


Late into her deployment to Iraq, Lieutenant 
Laura Westley, along with some of her fellow 
soldiers, decided to go skinny-dipping in the 
pool at one of Saddam Hussein’s palaces. They 
were all young, naked, trained to peak physi¬ 
cal condition—and away from the prying eyes 
of commanders. As she swam, Westley began to 
fool around with a male soldier in her unit. 

Westley recounts this scene in her memoir, 
War Virgin. “Screw this good Christian girl 
image and marrying my high school sweetheart,” 
she writes. “I just lived through a war.... It’s time 
for me to free myself. And man, was I horny.” 

When Westley first went to war, she was a 
deeply naive virgin thrust into a unit filled with 
testosterone-fueled young men. The experience 
changed her, and when she returned to civilian 
life, she started working to foster open discus¬ 
sion about the intersection of sex and military 
life. “I don’t want what happened to me to hap¬ 
pen to other people,” she says. “For them to get 


into a dangerous war situation and then to be 
like, ‘Wow, what are these feelings?’ ” 

Recent revelations about male marines shar¬ 
ing nude photos of female comrades—secretly 
and without the women’s consent—have em¬ 
broiled the Pentagon in controversy 
and opened a window onto the sex lives 
of men and women in uniform. But the 
U.S. military’s uneasy relationship 
with sex goes back much further. And as ubiq¬ 
uitous as sex is in military life, the institution 
seems woefully underequipped to talk about it. 

playboy spoke with several veterans of the 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan (some of whom 
preferred to speak anonymously) about their ex¬ 
periences navigating the fraught sexual dynam¬ 
ics of service in today’s armed forces. Through 
a diverse assortment of voices and ranks, an 
outline emerges of a national conversation that 
could fundamentally change how both women 
and men participate in the military. 

In 2013, the Obama administra¬ 
tion ended the U.S. military’s long¬ 
standing “combat exclusion” policy 
that barred women from serving in 
units whose primary mission was 
ground combat: infantry, armor, ar¬ 
tillery and special operations. The 
five service branches had until 2016 
to open all occupations to women. 

It was a controversial move. In Jan¬ 
uary 2016 Republican congressman 
and Marine Corps veteran Duncan 
Hunter accused Navy Secretary Ray 
Mabus, a vocal proponent of full gen¬ 
der integration, of “social meddling,” 
calling him “a greater threat to the 
Marine Corps than ISIS.” During the 
2016 campaign season, several candi¬ 


dates criticized the policy. Nevertheless, while 
politicians campaigned, troops trained. In 
December 2016, the Army reported that women 
were qualifying for combat jobs at roughly twice 
the rate commanders had predicted. 

James “Chaos” Mattis, the retired 
Marine Corps general who became 
the Trump administration’s defense 
secretary, had originally voiced skep¬ 
ticism about opening ground combat jobs to 
women. But his confirmation hearing reflected 
a different attitude. “I have no plan to oppose 
women serving in any aspect in our military,” 
Mattis told senators. “In 2003 1 had hundreds of 
marines who happened to be women serving in 
my 23,000-person Marine division. I put them 
right into the front lines alongside everyone 
else. If someone brings me aproblem, I’ll look at 
it. But I’m not coming in looking for problems.” 

Mattis’s statements point to an inescap¬ 
able reality: Throughout all the years of war 
since 9/11, women have already seen combat. 
They have flown combat air missions, driven 
on bomb-infested roads and served as military 
police—jokingly nicknamed the “coed infantry” 
post-9/11 because of their frequent use in coun¬ 
terinsurgency roles. 

Militaryjobs aren’t like other jobs. Troops live 
and work together 24/7. They often cuddle in the 
field when it’s cold, regardless of gender or sex¬ 
ual orientation. They have to trust and depend on 
one another with their lives, and that sort of loy¬ 
alty can lead to other, more confusing feelings. 
“It’s a level of intimacy you will probably never 
experience again in your life,” Westley explains. 
“I’ve struggled with this as a civilian—like, are 
my friendships as meaningful as they were in the 
military because we ’re not on some crazy focused 
mission together, risking our lives?” 

Some veterans have argued that, once women 
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are added to the equation, these dynamics can 
threaten unit effectiveness. “It can shift the 
focus of doing the job if everybody’s trying to get 
laid. I know it sounds incredibly juvenile, but it’s 
incredibly true,” Green Beret turned author Jack 
Murphy told NBC in 2013 about the prospect of 
women in combat units. “Throwing a woman in 
the middle of a team like that is just going to make 
the entire team useless, because in the end there 
will be so much infighting, so much drama.” 

A similar argument was mounted against re¬ 
pealing the Glinton-era “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
policy that banned openly gay people from 
serving. But when DADT was finally repealed, 
it notably failed to cause a collapse in military 
readiness. In fact, prior to repeal, some com¬ 
manders complained that the policy had forced 
the termination of several military linguists, 
depriving units of their skills and knowledge. 

But female infantrymen make for an even 
more radical—and noticeable—change. “I don’t 
think the burden should be on women to not be 
there,” Westley says. “The answer is to have an 
open dialogue and learn howto deal with it.” 

Kate Germano, a retired Marine Corps lieu¬ 
tenant colonel who has had her own brush with 


controversy in this area, takes it a step further. 
“If we say having women in those units would 
disrupt male camaraderie and there’s nothing 
to be done about that except not having women 
in those units, we take the onus off leaders and 
basically don’t hold them accountable for lead¬ 
ing these men and women,” she says. “And I find 
that to be tragic.” 

Germano was a fierce proponent of holding 
women to high standards while in the Marines. 
She made headlines in 2015 when command¬ 
ers removed her from her post at Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot Parris Island as the of¬ 
ficer in charge of training female recruits. 
Commanders alleged she was “abusive.” She ac¬ 
knowledged that she could be tough but insisted 
she was no tougher than her male counterparts. 

“Integration is going to succeed or fail based 
on how receptive we are to redefining what a 
warrior is and what they look like,” Germano 
says. During her tenure, rifle qualification rates 
for women climbed from around 72 percent to 
just under 92 percent. 

Retired Green Beret Scott Satterlee, who was 
among the first U.S. troops to enter Afghani¬ 


stan after 9/11, believes sexual tension could 
become an issue but argues that a basic level of 
maturity, dialogue and trust should solve that. 
After all, we’re talking about what’s supposed to 
be the world’s most professional military force. 
“If someone is tough enough to go through Spe¬ 
cial Forces selection or Ranger School, she’s 
earned a shot,” he says. 

The story of the sexual misadventures of mil¬ 
itary personnel is as old as war itself. During 
World War II a common refrain in the U.K. 
was that American G.I.s were “overpaid, over¬ 
sexed and over here.” During the Vietnam War, 
Playmate Jo Collins visited troops in the field 
and even handed out copies of playboy. The 
Centerfolds were displayed prominently in bun¬ 
kers and in fighting positions—and were often 
treasured during soldiers’ “personal time.” In 
those years, the military was unapologetically 
a man’s world, with women mostly relegated 
to supporting roles as nurses and clerks. But as 
they began to take on larger roles, in jobs rang¬ 
ing from fighter pilots to intelligence gatherers, 
women gradually became peers. 

With this change came a more conservative 


“NO FEMALE GENERALS SPOKE OUT 
AGAINST MARINES UNITED. WHAT DOES 
THAT SAY AROUT OUR CULTURE?” 
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Opposite page, from left: A vintage Army training magazine; a more recent depiction of the realities of combat. 

Above, from left: U.S. soldiers visit a swimming pool at Camp Victory, Baghdad, in 2006; retired Marine Corps Lieutenant Colonel Kate Germano. 


position on sex. In 1993 the Air Force ordered 
that all aircraft art be “gender neutral,” ending 
a decades-long tradition of sexy pinup designs. 
During the early days of the war on terror, com¬ 
manders issued the infamous General Order 
Number One. It laid out rules all troops were ex¬ 
pected to abide by during deployment, including 
bans on alcohol, sex and pornography. It proved 
difficult to enforce. Service members smuggled 
booze and sometimes hard drugs with more fre¬ 
quency than a lot of officials would care to admit. 
And of course some of them were having sex. 

“When the leadership turns a blind eye to it, it 
gets out of hand,” Germano says. “In the military 
we have an obligation to stamp that stuff out, but 
not from a conservative Christian perspective. 
We have an obligation to stamp out inappropri¬ 
ate relationships because they disrupt trust in 
the unit. But we need to take the shame out of it.” 

Both the mores and the blind spots shift when 
harassment rears its head. 

The Pentagon has had to weather criticism sur¬ 
rounding a series of high-profile sex scandals 
and alarming rates of sexual assault. It’s not a 
problem unique to the military—college rape 
statistics suggest a wider societal problem—but 
military cases have generated considerably more 
controversy. And servicewomen, whether they 
like it or not, are at the center of the conversation. 

The Pentagon has attempted several rem¬ 
edies. One is the Army’s Sexual Harassment/ 
Assault Response and Prevention program, 
better known as SHARP. The program has been 
praised for giving survivors of assault and rape 
better resources, including specially trained 


advocates to fight for them. But some troops 
have a dimmer take on it. Several women told 
playboy that SHARP is good at telling troops 
what’s not acceptable but doesn’t address howto 
deal with what may be natural or even healthy 
feelings. “It just makes you feel bad about sex. 
It makes it awkward, and it makes you not want 
to talk about it,” says Sarah, an Army reservist. 

All the veterans playboy talked to agreed that 
rape and assault should be dealt with as severely 
as possible, but some women said they would 
like to see a more nuanced approach to sexual 
harassment—some of which they say is likely 
unintentional. It’s an opinion that may surprise 
women’s advocates. “Give a soldier an opportu¬ 
nity to apologize and correct the behavior and to 
learn from it and grow,” Westley argues. “You’re 
asking them to do crazy things and put their life 
on the line. Why not pay more attention to their 
development as human beings?” 

But some forms of harassment are consider¬ 
ably more sinister than others. 

In March, the Marine Corps announced it 
would be investigating members of a Facebook 
group, Marines United, that had exchanged nude 
pictures of servicewomen without their consent. 
“They’re on completely different levels,” West- 
ley says, comparing Marines United with other 
forms of harassment. “To the degree in which the 
victim is violated, there’s no comparison.” 

Many of the photos were taken and sent 
consensually— at first. Sending nude photos is 
increasingly common among young military cou¬ 
ples, as frequent deployments and travel mean 
long stretches of time apart. Modern technology 
helps close that gap. But once they’d fallen into 


the wrong hands, the photos were shared online 
without the subjects’ consent. From there, the 
images were kept in an online database that also 
contained individual women’s names, ranks and 
duty stations. Several women reported they had 
been the victims of stalking after the photos sur¬ 
faced. Marines United started to share the pho¬ 
tos soon after the first female infantry marines 
officially reported for duty, in January 2017. 

Perhaps the most damning part of the scandal 
is the fact that it’s not the first instance of online 
harassment within the military community; 
commanders have known about the problem for 
years. In 2013, other military-centric Facebook 
groups, such as Just the Tip of the Spear and F’n 
Wook, gained infamy for publicly denigrating 
female troops. Despite complaints and press 
coverage, brass took little action. 

“It’s like everyone wants to ignore it until it 
blows up,” says Germano. “And even when it 
blows up, we don’t do anything about it unless the 
media or some outside light shines on it and we’re 
forced to. No female generals spoke out against 
Marines United. What does that say about how 
messed up our culture is?” 

The debate over women in combat isn’t close to 
being over. But regardless of whether or not they 
go as official combat troops, women will continue 
to serve together with men in dangerous places, 
doing dangerous things. It seems likely the pen¬ 
dulum will continue to swing between puritani¬ 
cal rules and blind oversight until what Westley 
calls the “really uncomfortable conversations 
about men and women, war and how we relate to 
one another” begin in earnest. ■ 
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His career in entertainment may have started with a Steve Martin look-alike contest, but this Science Guy 
has become one of the bravest soldiers in the fight for rationalism. Meet the brains behind the bow tie 


by AMANDA PETRUSICH PHOTOGRAPHY BY JEREMY LIEBMAN 


Bill Nye does not abide casual misuse of the 
word incredible. If you refer to some sophisti¬ 
cated scientific process in this way—the cre¬ 
ation of more-durable crops through genetic 
modification, say—he will correct you, firmly. 
“No, it’s credible. It’s science.” 

Anyone who came of age in the United 
States in the early 1990s through the early 
2000s can likely credit Nye with their under¬ 
standing of one natural phenomenon or an¬ 
other: He has been dutifully demonstrating 
the scientific method to television viewers 
for more than 30 years, either as the host of 
one of several shows or as a bow-tied talking 
head debating a cable-news pundit. His tele¬ 
vision career started when he joined the staff 
of Almost Live!, a Seattle sketch comedy show, 
in 1986, and took offwith Bill Nye the Science 
Guy, an educational children’s show that aired 
from 1993 to 1998 on KGTS-TV, Seattle’s pub¬ 
lic broadcasting station, and was syndicated 
nationally via PBS. On the show, Nye would 
scramble about the set in a baby-blue lab coat, 
meticulously breaking down topics includ¬ 
ing biodiversity, space travel, gravity, animal 
locomotion and pollution, usually through 
such antics as hurling a desktop computer off 
the roof of his studio or pretending to be bur¬ 
ied by an avalanche of trash. 

Bill Nye the Science Guy won 19 Emmy 
awards and was followed by another PBS series, 
The Eyes of Nye, and several books. The latest, 
Everything All at Once: How to Unleash Your 
Inner Nerd, Tap Into Radical Curiosity and 
Solve Any Problem, is out July 11. In April, Nye 
debuted a new Netflix series, Bill Nye Saves the 


World, which features a rotating cast of celeb¬ 
rity accomplices—including, in its very first 
segment, supermodel Karlie Kloss and rapper 
Desiigner—and is aimed more toward edifying 
adults than toward educating kids, though this 
does not preclude moments of supreme goofi¬ 
ness. Nye cites both Steve Martin and Carl 
Sagan as early influences. 

“Science came first, without question,” he 
says. We’re drinking coffee in a hotel suite 
in midtown Manhattan while the city is in 
the midst of a colossal downpour. “But ever 
since I was a kid, I’ve wanted to be funny. It 
was valued.” 

Nye was born in Bethesda, Maryland, in 
1955- His mother was a code breaker for the 
Navy during World War II, and his father 
worked in advertising. After graduating 
from Sidwell Friends—a prestigious private 
school popular with presidential offspring 
from Archibald Roosevelt to Sasha and Malia 
Obama—he enrolled at Cornell, where he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering. It wasn’t until later, after friends 
had cajoled him into entering a Steve Martin 
look-alike contest (he won), that he became in¬ 
terested in comedy. 

He still gets defensive about his academic 
bona fides. In 2016 Sarah Palin disparaged Nye 
at a screening of Climate Hustle, a film that 
questions the accuracy of climate science. “He’s 
a kids’ show actor; he’s not a scientist,” she 
said. As chilling as it is to admit, Palin wasn’t 
wrong: Nye never went to graduate school, nor 
has he ever held a job in a lab. In other areas, 
this sort of institutional validation wouldn’t 


matter—nobody cares whether Jimi Hendrix 
had a master’s degree in composition—but in 
an academic discipline, it’s significant. 

“Mechanical engineering is nothing but sci¬ 
ence,” Nye tells me. “That’s all it is. I took six 
semesters of calculus. Is that enough? I stud¬ 
ied fluid mechanics, heat transfer, the design 
of mechanical components. So, deal.” 

Nye will tersely defend his scientific qualifi¬ 
cations, but in some ways his background as a 
comedian is his greatest asset. These days, in- 
tellectualism of any sort is often read as snob¬ 
bery, a luxury of the so-called coastal elite. It 
makes sense that the country would turn to a 
beloved celebrity for help with a complex pub¬ 
lic issue like climate change. And our greatest 
scientific thinkers, though overloaded with de¬ 
grees, are likely not as quick with a quip or as 
willing to use physical comedy to illustrate the 
laws of nature. 

Given all that, Nye may seem an unlikely 
lightning rod for controversy. He advocates 
only for established scientific beliefs, not 
fringe theories. But he has detractors, some of 
them vocal, many of them online: “Everywhere 
I go, people will say, ‘Wow, thank you for your 
work. You’re doing a great job.’ But when I look 
on the electric internet, there are a few people 
who just hate me,” Nye says. “I mean, I get in¬ 
volved in debates on purpose.” 

A popular video on YouTube called “Those 7 
Times Bill Nye Went Beast Mode” contains, de¬ 
spite its title, mostly footage of Nye responding 
calmly and carefully to increasingly hysterical 
accusations. Trying to understand popular 
skepticism in the face of objectively provable 
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AT THE 
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facts could drive a less durable man insane. In 
this, though, Nye is indefatigable. American 
culture has arguably never been more resistant 
to empiricism or more confused about what ob- 
jective truth looks like. “There are people run¬ 
ning around who think the Earth is flat,” he 
says. “I thought it was a joke at first. No, it’s 
not flat. No, you can see—look at the pictures, 
dude.” He appears worried. 

“In my life, science has never before been set 
aside like this.” 

The next time I see Nye is in Montclair, New 
Jersey, a moneyed suburb about 15 miles west 
of Manhattan. Bill Nye: Science Guy, a re¬ 
cent documentary about his life and work, is 
screening at the Montclair Film Festival, and 
Nye is there to participate in a post-screening 
Q&A with Stephen Colbert, Montclair’s most 
famous resident. 

Before the screening, I chat with the security 
guard manning the backstage entrance. He has 
a wispy post adolescent mustache and is waving 
around one of those metal-detection wands. “I 
want to get a picture,” he says. “I’ve been watch¬ 
ing Bill since pre-K.” Outside the theater, lined 
up on the sidewalk, I see a teenager wearing a 
T-shirt with the pe¬ 
riodic table on the 
front, several chil¬ 
dren in lab coats and 
what appears to be a 
formidable collection 
of high school sci¬ 
ence teachers. People 
are waiting outside in 
the rain. 

Nye arrives at the 
theater on time, 
scurrying from the 
backseat of a dark 
SUV toward the 
venue. When I greet 
him by the door, 
right away he asks 
me how his bow tie 
looks. Nye inquires 
after his bow tie a 
lot. “It’s very important,” he says. 

Nye also remembers the name of every sin¬ 
gle person he meets, even if he’s being intro¬ 
duced to a whole roomful of new faces at once. 
He is gently irritated by bullshit—when I dop- 
ily tell him his tie looks “amazing!” he gives 
me a look like, Come on— and prefers that 
hangers-on keep up with his hyperkinetic 
pace. He says the word dude a lot—more spe¬ 
cifically, “Dude!” immediately followed by a 


quieter and more censorious “Dude.” If you 
provoke a “Dude! Dude” you will immediately 
regret your entire approach. 

Montclair’s Wellmont Theater has a seating 
capacity of about 1,800, and I’ve been told the 
event is “wildly sold out.” Colbert and Nye meet 
up before the screening, in the makeup room. 
The previous day, Nye taped a segment for The 
Late Show, to air the following Monday. “You’re 
just nailing it, man,” Nye tells Colbert as a 
makeup artist applies powder. “And of course, 
you have so much to work with.” 

“Almost too much,” Colbert replies. Colbert 
is a devout Catholic, and Nye is agnostic, but 
the two seem to have an instinctive rapport. 

Nye watches the film seated near Colbert. 
It’s a revealing portrait: Nye has never legally 
married or had children (he joked to me about 
his inability to commit to a woman), and he 
frets about staving off ataxia, a movement dis¬ 
order characterized by a lack of muscle con¬ 
trol. Both of his siblings have been diagnosed 
with the condition, which can be caused by a 
defective gene. 

Midway through, when footage of Ark 
Encounter—the controversial creationist 
theme park in northern Kentucky run by the 
apologetics minis¬ 
try Answers in Gen¬ 
esis and infamously 
subsidized by the 
state—appears on¬ 
screen, a little boy 
of around six seated 
directly behind me 
yells, “That looks 
fun!” The boy’s 
parents frantically 
shush him. No doubt 
they’ve seen Nye’s 
2014 debate with 
Answers in Genesis 
president Ken Ham 
at the Creation Mu¬ 
seum in Petersburg, 
Kentucky. At one 
point in the debate, 
the moderator, Tom 
Foreman, asked both men, “What, if anything, 
would ever change your mind?” The moment 
immediately felt demonstrative of something 
larger, more fundamental. Ham was flum¬ 
moxed by the question: “I’m a Christian,” he 
said. “As far as the word of God is concerned, 
no, no one is ever going to convince me that the 
word of God is not true.” Nye allowed that his 
mind could easily be changed. “We would just 
need one piece of evidence,” he said. 


Back in Montclair, during the talk-back, 
Colbert recites an Isaac Asimov passage from 
“A Cult of Ignorance,” an essay Asimov wrote 
for Newsweek in 1980. “There is a cult of igno¬ 
rance in the United States, and there has always 
been. The strain of anti-intellectualism has 
been a constant thread winding its way through 
our political and cultural life, nurtured by the 
false notion that democracy means that ‘my 
ignorance is just as good as your knowledge.’ ” 
The crowd applauds. “If the majority is always 
right,” Colbert asks, “even if the majority be¬ 
lieves something that isn’t true, how does sci¬ 
ence approach that?” 

“We just try to show the facts as often as we 
can,” Nye says. 

In Bill Nye: Science Guy, interviews with some 
of Nye’s early colleagues suggest that Nye has 
always wanted to be famous—that he courts 
attention. Because he was a fixture of so many 
American childhoods (in the 1990s, nearly 
every exhausted science teacher in the U.S. 
wheeled in a VCR and played an episode of Bill 
Nye the Science Guy on at least one occasion), he 
has an uncommon bipartisan appeal. He possi¬ 
bly endangers that appeal every time he appears 
on another conservative talk show and is forced 
to position himself as part of the resistance 
rather than as an apolitical public thinker. Still, 
Nye repeats the virtues of science so tirelessly, 
it’s hard to question his intentions. 

After the event, I come upon him in the green 
room, lecturing a clump of grinning acolytes 
about the efficacy of solar panels. I’m struck, 
again, by the consistency of Nye’s vision. He ap¬ 
pears to care chiefly, if not exclusively, about 
just two things: leaving the world better than 
he found it (an aphorism he learned from his 
father) and responsibly educating as many 
people as he can. He seems to believe that if he 
talks frequently enough, and loudly enough, 
about what’s at stake for the world, his message 
will eventually change some minds. This is how 
he justifies all those cable-news appearances. 

Colbert walks ayoung friend in a bow tie over 
for an introduction, and Nye launches into a 
quick lesson on how to properly stage a selfie. 
He has an educator’s instinct and a clawlike 
grip on an iPhone. (He makes a little “Blagh!” 
sound right before snapping the shutter, “to get 
people laughing.”) 

The young man regards Nye with a kind of pie¬ 
eyed wonder. When fans come upon him in the 
flesh, they often look as if they’re meeting Santa 
Glaus. Nye, of course, would find this compari¬ 
son absurd. He is, as he’ll be the first to tell you, 
very real. Very human. It’s science. ■ 
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In January, thousands assembled at SpaceX to watch finalists in the first Hyperloop Pod Competition 
test their capsules on a track. “It’s ultimately going to be something that...results in real transportation 
technologies that help peoples’ lives,” said Elon Musk of the ongoing contest. 


January 29,20i7was a warm winter day in south¬ 
ern California. The sky was hazy, and white light 
bounced off the road running between SpaceX 
headquarters and the ass-end of a Costco. Los 
Angeles mayor Eric Garcetti, standing at a lec¬ 
tern next to SpaceX founder Elon Musk, called 
this paved slice of postindustrial heaven “the 
cradle of aerospace.” I had come for a glimpse 
of the future—not in the hangars housing the 
company’s beautiful minds and rocket ships, 
but in the pipeline-like tube directly behind the 
mayor and Musk. Six feet in diameter, it ran on a 
one-mile track adjacent to the SpaceX complex. 

“Today,” Garcetti said, “we are looking at the 
very first Hyperloop pods. This is the future of 
transportation.” 

I was among 2,000 sweaty technophiles 
packed onto two sets of metallic grandstands 
at the finals of the first-ever SpaceX Hyper¬ 
loop Pod Competition. Also on site were 800 
members of 27 competing teams, mainly from 
academic institutions. The finalists had been 
distilled from more than 1,200 applicants 
around the world. That day, only three of the 
teams would successfully run their pods on the 
SpaceX Hyperloop test track. 

Like many Californians, I’d been thrilled 
when the high-speed rail project, Proposition 
lA, passed in 2008. It meant we would finally 
have a bullet train connecting L. A. to San Fran¬ 
cisco in under three hours—normally at least a 
seven-hour car trip. Musk hated the idea, so he 
outlined an alternative scheme, called Hyper¬ 
loop, that he presented as an open-source white 
paper in 2013. In Musk’s vision, passengers 
would pay $20 to board levitating, capsule-like 
vehicles, called “pods,” that would zip through 
tubes on a bed of air at a cruising speed of 760 
miles an hour, just shy of the speed of sound. 
Total travel time between the two cities would 
be 35 minutes, and the environmentally sus¬ 
tainable system would supposedly cost less than 
10 percent of Prop lA’s $64 billion budget. 

In the four years that followed, several com¬ 
panies assembled around the idea. Yet none had 
managed to build pods, which raised the ques¬ 
tion: Will we ever get to enjoy this magical ride? 

Enter the international student body. 

“What this [competition] is intended to do is to 
encourage innovation in transport technology,” 
Musk said that afternoon, “to get people to think 
about doing things in a way that’s not just a repeat 
of the past but to explore the boundaries of phys¬ 
ics and see what’s really possible. I think we’ll 
find it’s more incredible than we ever realized.” 

The crowd buzzed, high on the possibilities 
of yet another Elon Musk dream-wave. After 
the speeches, observers finally got a chance 
to see in action a few of the 27 prototypes. 


Cameras mounted inside the tube recorded the 
pods’ runs, with the feeds projected on nearby 
flatscreens. It took each pod more than 30 min¬ 
utes to load and depressurize; as I waited, I 
walked down the road where the teams had their 
booths. Here was Keio Alpha, a cash-strapped 
team that had smuggled its miniature pod from 
Tokyo in a carry-on bag. There was Delft Univer¬ 
sity of Technology, a Dutch team awash in corpo¬ 
rate sponsorship. I spotted Carnegie Mellon and 
MIT but was quickly drawn to the University of 
Cincinnati booth, where the 30 students on the 
Hyperloop UC team couldn’t stop smiling. Most 
of them were from India, though others hailed 
from Jordan and Vietnam. 

“We were the first to achieve static levita¬ 
tion,” said a 26-year-old structural-engineering 
student from Pune. No wonder they were giddy. 
They’d made a vehicle float on air! Still, my 
mind drifted toward another phenomenon: 
being an international student from, say, India 
or Jordan, and living in red state Ohio in 2017. 

Hyperloop UC was no anomaly; 20 of the 27 
teams represented U.S. schools, several of them 
in states that had tilted Trump. Many teams were 
stocked with international talent, mostly from 
India—which makes sense. During the 2015- 
2016 school year, more than 1 million interna¬ 
tional students attended U.S. universities, most 
coming from China or India to study science or 
engineering. I wasn’t surprised to see that re¬ 
flected at the competition, but the timing made 
it poignant. Just two days earlier, after a cam¬ 
paign brimming with anti-immigrant rhetoric, 
President Donald Trump had signed a travel ban 
on citizens from six Muslim-majority countries. 

Granted, the executive order didn’t directly 
affect the UC students. None came from the 


banned countries, and only one is Muslim, but 
Trump has repeatedly criticized the 26-year-old 
H-iB visa program, which has become a popular 
way for companies to hire skilled high-tech for¬ 
eign employees and for international students 
to work in the U.S. after graduation. Plus, Indi¬ 
ans are often viewed as Middle Eastern terror¬ 
ists by America’s racist immigration foes—who, 
as Aziz Ansari said on Saturday Night Live the 
day after Trump’s inauguration, are “not usually 
geography buffs.” 

The afternoon of January 29, the streets were 
hot at Los Angeles International Airport as pro¬ 
testers there demanded the release of travelers 
detained under the ban. And here I was, a stone’s 
throw from America’s neo-industrial darling 
Elon Musk, South African immigrant and one¬ 
time international student turned unapologetic 
advisor to the new president. 

As I chatted with the UC students, an ap¬ 
proaching scrum behind me captured their 
attention. In a bubble created by SpaceX PR ca¬ 
dets and a towering bodyguard, Musk floated 
from booth to booth, talking shop with the star- 
struck contestants. I drifted away, more fasci¬ 
nated by the students and their stories than by 
the technology. 

I thought of them again a few weeks later, 
after I learned that a gunman in suburban 
Kansas City had shot two 32-year-old Indian 
engineers in a bar. Srinivas Kuchibhotla and 
Alok Madasani had both attended grad school 
in the U.S. before landing jobs at Garmin, the 
world leader in commercial navigation tech¬ 
nology, which snagged them coveted H-iB 
visas. Kuchibhotla and Madasani were, in a 
sense, the Hyperloop UC students seven years 
from now: brilliant engineers who left home 
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seeking the American dream, hungry to inno¬ 
vate and change the world. 

As the gunman approached them that eve¬ 
ning, he yelled, “Get out of my country!” Then 
he pulled the trigger. 

Hyperloop sounds futuristic, but the concept 
isn’t new. It’s based on a simple law of physics: 
Momentum creates resistance, or drag. Most 
of the fuel consumed by any vehicle is burned 
to overcome this drag, which is why airplanes 
travel at high altitudes, where the air is thin¬ 
ner. However, air can be thinned in an enclosed 
space, which increases speed and energy effi¬ 
ciency on the ground. 

Futurists have been evolving and patent¬ 
ing versions of the transportation system since 
1915, but thanks to his company Tesla and 
its commitment to solar, Musk is America’s 
leading innovator in alternative energy and 
transportation. So when he described a net- 
zero-energy transportation system that zooms 
through solar-panel-lined tubes—dialed to the 
atmospheric-pressure equivalent of flying at an 
altitude above 150,000 feet, connecting two of 
the nation’s great cities in less time than it takes 
to fly—it had a profound ripple effect. 

Musk’s 2013 white paper, “Hyperloop Alpha,” 
reached Dhaval Shiyani, Hyperloop UG’s even¬ 
tual captain, two years after its release. A 
26-year-old fluid-dynamics researcher in the 
University of Cincinnati Aerospace lab, he was 


working the graveyard shift in dorm security 
when he stumbled upon the document online. 
This is something that could and should hap¬ 
pen, he thought, so why hadn’t it? Shortly after 
Musk announced the inaugural Hyperloop com¬ 
petition on Twitter in June 2015, Shiyani began 
to pitch it to friends in the engineering depart¬ 
ment. Eventually he gathered a group of five 
classmates, all of them from India, around a con¬ 
ference table. “All of us knew in the back of our 
minds that if there is any place in the world where 
we can get this done, it is America,” he says. 

Born and raised in Mumbai, Shiyani always 
wanted to be an astronaut; growing up in one of 
the world’s most densely populated cities could 
make anyone want to rocket through thin air and 
float above the mayhem. He read up on Neil Arm¬ 
strong and the early Apollo missions. As the years 
passed, Shiyani’s life swirled with Americana. 
First came classic pop culture: Friends and Sein¬ 
feld. Then Steve Jobs released the iPod, Shiyani’s 
first true love, and his GPS was locked on the U. S. 
“It was the fairy-tale story,” he says. “It’s where 
all the great inventions seem to come from. It’s 
the land where your dreams come true.” 

Hyperloop UG’s initial 2015 meetings were all 
high-concept. Nobody had built a tube or a pod. 
Shiyani was confident his team could scratch out 
a workable system for their first filing in the com¬ 
petition, but if they were to be selected to pres¬ 
ent their concept to the 80-judge panel at Texas 
A&M in January 2016, they needed cash and 

more brainpower. 
Shiyani knew 
whom to call. 

Sid Thatham, 
26, landed at the 
University of 
Cincinnati from 
Chennai in 2012 
to study engi¬ 
neering, only to 


discover he was a born connector. Thatham was 
everywhere on campus. He tapped into nearly 
every student group, became student body 
president and befriended university vice pres¬ 
ident Santa Ono. All this in addition to working 
toward a master’s degree in chemical engineer¬ 
ing while pursuing an MBA. Still, Thatham 
found room in his schedule for Hyperloop. It 
was the kind of opportunity that had inspired 
him to study here. “The U.S. is still the land of 
opportunity,” says Thatham, who became the 
team’s business lead. “You can work on futur¬ 
istic, life-changing things. That’s how lots of 
international students see it.” 

Instead of mimicking Musk’s L.A.-to-S.F. 
blueprint, Shiyani, Thatham and friends de¬ 
tailed a Hyperloop Midwest that would connect 
Cincinnati to Chicago in 30 minutes. Competi¬ 
tion was stiff, but Hyperloop UC survived two 
cuts and was invited to Texas as one of 124 teams 
selected. The teammates perfected their presen¬ 
tation on the 30-hour road trip to College Station, 
stopping in a Starbucks for a vital wi-fi infusion. 
Their proposal impressed the judging panel, 
which included faculty members and SpaceX en¬ 
gineers. They made the finals but didn’t finish 
in the top five, which would have provided seed 
money to start building a pod. So Hyperloop UC 
had to raise its six-figure budget from scratch. 

Thatham knew from his experience in stu¬ 
dent government that money was often buried 
in department budgets, so he went mining for it. 
He tweeted Ono from Texas and met with him as 
soon as he returned. As a result, the team scored 
$50,000. The engineering school also kicked 
in five figures, as did the provost. Meanwhile, 
Shiyani filled out the technical team, and two 
local family-owned manufacturers signed on 
to provide materials and guidance: Tri-State 
Fabricators built the pod’s frame at no cost, and 
Cincinnati Incorporated sourced materials and 
provided guidance. 


Foreign students contrib¬ 
uted more than $30 billion 
and 400,000jobs to the 
U.S. economy last year. 
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All of which set the stage for an epic all- 
nighter leading up to the pod’s unveiling at UG’s 
alumni center on October 17, 2016. The team 
knew that no pod had yet achieved levitation. 
This was an opportunity to snag an engineering 
first. For much of the pizza- and caffeine-fueled 
session, there were no errors, yet no joy. 

Finally, just after nine a.m., the pod rose. It 
floated only a few millimeters, but levitation 
had been achieved. The team went wild. 

At two p.m., Shiyani and Thatham unveiled 
their pod in front of their teammates, university 
trustees, manufacturing partners and state¬ 
wide media. Everyone was floored. What began 
as a Shiyani thought bubble had encompassed 
dozens of students from all backgrounds, the 
school administration and private industry, and 
become a point of pride for the entire city. Some¬ 
where outside that bubble, a bitter presiden¬ 
tial campaign rumbled, but inside the alumni 
center, Democrats, Republicans, native-born 
Americans and immigrants had come together 
to achieve something unprecedented, and they 
left the unveiling believing their team had a 
chance at winning the whole damn thing. 

Flash forward four months to the suburbs of 
northeast Kansas. Olathe, a city of 133,000 
and the seat of Johnson County, is set roughly 
20 miles southwest of Kansas City and is pure 
Rockwell 2.0. The air is fresh, the shady streets 
are dotted with affordable single-family homes 
sporting basketball hoops and American flags, 
and thanks to a two-decade infusion of tech cap¬ 
ital, it’s now the center of the Silicon Prairie, an 
area that spreads like golden grain across Kan¬ 
sas, Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska. Families 
from Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Mid¬ 
dle East have moved in, and Olathe’s school dis¬ 
trict teaches students who collectively speak 
84 different languages. Indians make up the 
largest immigrant group in the county, which 


explains the spice shops and restaurants, the 
Sikh and Hindu temples, and the Bollywood hits 
at the local AMG theater. Most international 
residents work at major corporations such as 
Sprint, Gerner, Honeywell and of course Garmin, 
Olathe’s homegrown navigation-technology firm 
and the city’s second-largest employer in 2015. 
Its steel-and-glass headquarters are filled with 
industrial-design studios, engineering labs and 
flight simulators—and it’s just down the road 
from Austins, Olathe’s most popular sports bar. 
That’s where Srinivas Kuchibhotla and Alok Ma- 
dasani, friends who worked in Garmin’s aviation 
group, landed around six p.m. on February 22. 

The two well-known regulars, nicknamed by 
staff “the Jameson guys” after their preferred 
sipping whiskey, sat at a table on a small, shel¬ 
tered A-frame patio strung with white Christ¬ 
mas lights to enjoy a smoke. “That was our place 
to hangout after work,” Madasani tells me. They 
had originally met at Rockwell Collins, an Iowa 
engineering firm, in 2008, and when Kuchib¬ 
hotla landed a coveted job at Garmin in 2014, he 
recruited Madasani to join him. “He was more 
than a friend,” he says. “He was my family.” 

Moments after they arrived at Austins, Adam 
Purinton, 51, a Navy vet turned air traffic con¬ 
troller turned out-of-work IT specialist, bellied 
up to the bar. He nursed a beer before wandering 
out to the patio, where he approached the engi¬ 
neers. He asked if they were in the country le¬ 
gally and reportedly shouted a racial slur loud 
enough to attract attention. The guys ignored 
Purinton, and Madasani went inside to alert 
management. Another patron, Ian Grillot, 24, 
intervened and helped escort Purinton out. 

Kuchibhotla, a graduate of the University of 
Texas at El Paso with a master’s in electrical en¬ 
gineering, and Madasani, who studied engineer¬ 
ing at the University of Missouri-Kansas City, 
were among the 100 or so Garmin employees in 
the U.S. on valid H-iB visas. In recent years that 


1. Hyperloop UC celebrated months of all-nighters with 
a West Coast sunset after the first pod competition. 

2. A design sketch from “Hyperloop Alpha,” Musk’s 57- 
page open invite to realize his Jetsons-like transport 
system. 3. A rendering of Hyperloop UC’s pod. 

program has been tainted by loopholes that en¬ 
abled Indian outsourcing agencies to bring over 
foreign-educated workers to replace Ameri¬ 
can staffers at reduced salaries. That has led to 
midlife layoffs for many Americans, who have 
occasionally been asked to help train their re¬ 
placements. Instead of closing that loophole 
or refining an otherwise productive program 
that has enabled U.S.-educated engineers such 
as Kuchibhotla and Madasani to establish resi¬ 
dency and contribute to the American economy, 
Trump vowed time and again during the cam¬ 
paign to dismantle the H-iB program. 

With the energy spoiled, the guys asked for 
their check, but according to one of the bar’s 
owners, Kirk Adams, another patron had al¬ 
ready picked it up. Instead, all the waitresses on 
staff came out to give them hugs. “It was their 
way of saying ‘We have your back,’ ” Adams says. 
The men were touched, and since they weren’t 
carrying any cash, they ordered another round 
on a credit card so they could tip the staff. What 
was ugly had turned beautiful, and they wanted 
to show their gratitude. 

They were still at their table 30 minutes later 
when Purinton returned. This time he walked 
straight toward the patio, wearing a white 
scarf over his mouth and holding a gun. Before 
he could turn around Madasani heard some¬ 
one yell, “He’s back with a gun, man!” Then 
Purinton said what he said and started blast¬ 
ing. Kuchibhotla was hit three times. Madasani 
tried to escape and was shot once, through the 
thigh. Both men fell to the ground, and Purinton 
took off running. Grillot had been hiding under 
a table, counting gunshots. Assuming Purinton 
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Garmin engineer Alok Madasani at a vigil in Olathe, Kansas, four days after co-worker 
Srinivas Kuchibhotla was murdered. “What happened that night was a senseless crime 
that took away my best friend.” 


was out of bullets, Grillot chased him as he 
headed around the corner. After about 30 feet, 
Purinton turned and fired again. Grillot was 
shot through the hand, forearm and chest but 
would survive. Patrons and staff attended to the 
wounded men, who were rushed to KU Medical 
Center in Kansas City. 

Purinton resurfaced at an Applebee’s in 
Clinton, Missouri, where he confessed to the 
bartender that he had just killed “two Middle 
Eastern men” and was on the run. The bartender 
kept him calm while she secretly dialed the au¬ 
thorities. Around the same time, police drove to 
Kuchibhotla’s home. They rang the doorbell and 
informed his wife, Sunayana Dumala, that her 
husband was dead. 

Like gunshots in the suburban night, word of 
the shooting echoed through the social media 
feeds of the local Indian community and in the 
halls of tech firms and temples. A candlelight 
vigil was held at First Baptist Church. Garmin 
held its own memorial two days after the inci¬ 
dent, and a temporary shrine was setup in front 
of Austins, where mourners placed flowers. The 
first bouquet came from Kuchibhotla’s family in 
India—an offering to the bar’s staff and owners, 
a gesture of shared grief. 

Johnson County charged Purinton with first- 
degree murder on February 23. He’s looking at 
50 years with no parole. The FBI immediately 
began to investigate the incident as a hate crime. 
Whether or not those charges are filed, hate does 
appear to be the primary motive, and you can add 
it to an expanding blotter. The Southern Poverty 
Law Center, the nation’s leading antidiscrimi¬ 
nation group, has recorded 1,863 “bias-related 
incidents” between Election Day and March 


31. According to Heidi Beirich, director of the 
SPLC Intelligence Project, 40 to 50 incidents per 
month is typical; she believes the recent increase 
has to do with the political discourse peddled by 
Trump and his supporters. “We’ve been tracking 
the relationship between political rhetoric and 
hate crime statistics for some time,” she says, 
“and we’ve noticed when a population has been 
demonized by popular political figures there 
tends to be an uptick in hate crimes.” 

I arrived in Olathe five weeks after the shoot¬ 
ing and spoke to dozens of people across the eth¬ 
nic and political spectrums still shaken by the 
violence. I visited a mosque where immigrants 
from Algeria, Pakistan, Palestine, Syria, Yemen 
and Egypt gather to pray. It’s not lost on them 
that Purinton’s bullets were meant for Muslims. 
Still, a poster decorated with hearts, left at the 
mosque’s doorstep after the shooting, hangs on a 
wall inside. It reads, in part, you belong. 

Back in Cincinnati, the Hyperloop UC team 
regroups after a series of setbacks cost them 
the competition in California. Sid Thatham’s 
schedule is so full he seldom goes home to the 
two-bedroom apartment he shares with three 
friends. He has eight classes and two part-time 
jobs, continues to lead Hyperloop UC’s business 
unit and remains involved in student govern¬ 
ment, which is why he sleeps on his office floor 
and showers in the gym four days a week. But he 
never complains, because he knows the rule. 

Momentum creates drag. 

His reward for all this hard work is a ticking 
clock. “It starts the minute I get my degree,” he 
says. Those on student visas have 60 days to ei¬ 
ther get a job, and the coveted H-iB visa that 


comes with it, or head home. He’s scheduled to 
graduate in August. “The school has career de¬ 
velopment centers. They can put you in touch 
with people with job openings, but will they be 
able to hire international students?” Some of 
that depends on the president. 

On April 18, Trump signed an executive order 
that placed the H-iB visa in jeopardy. “You feel 
like you have a chip on your shoulder,” Thatham 
says. “You have to keep proving yourself at every 
stage. I just have to keep working as hard as I can 
and hope it pays off.” 

The departure of people like Thatham, who in 
April won the University of Cincinnati’s Presi¬ 
dential Medal of Graduate Student Excellence, 
is unlikely to benefit the U.S. economy. Accord¬ 
ing to a 2016 report from the Kauffman Foun¬ 
dation, “more than half of America’s ‘unicorn’ 
start-ups have at least one immigrant founder, 
and immigrants are nearly twice as likely as the 
native-born to start a new company.” The loss of 
H-iB opportunities may also discourage foreign 
students, who, according to NAFSA: Association 
of International Educators, contributed more 
than $30 billion to the U.S. economy last year and 
created or supported more than 400,000 jobs. 

Those are just the hard numbers. Although 
the majority of the Hyperloop UC team mem¬ 
bers are Indian, several Americans jumped on¬ 
board early, and even more are involved now. 
Julian Gregory, a Cincinnati native and un¬ 
dergraduate industrial-design student who 
joined as a freshman in 2016, would like to see 
his teammates have the option to remain state¬ 
side and compete. “These guys are geniuses,” he 
says. “They’re comingto our country to contrib¬ 
ute something innovative, and I don’t think that 
should be understated or undervalued.” 

Like Thatham, Shiyani is set to graduate this 
summer. Whether or not he’s granted an H-iB 
visa, his efforts will live on. Although Hyper¬ 
loop UC won’t be at Hyperloop Pod Competition 
II in August, the team hopes to build their own 
Hyperloop-like link in Cincinnati, between the 
university’s east and west campuses. The pods 
won’t travel at high speeds, but they will levitate, 
and with the school already behind the project, 
it’s a good bet it will be the world’s first functional 
transportation system of its kind. Meanwhile, 
Shiyani is working to set up what he calls an “Ad¬ 
vanced Transportation Research Center” at the 
engineering school. It will focus on pods, drones 
and autonomous and electric cars. Soon the uni¬ 
versity will be better equipped to educate Amer¬ 
ican and international engineers and to shape 
the future of transportation. All because an am¬ 
bitious Indian kid working the graveyard shift 
read the futurist musings of another immigrant 
engineer who had his own American dream. ■ 
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Olivia Brower may have grown up by the sea (Cardiff-by-the-Sea, to be exact), but she’s equally 
comfortable—and beautiful—in the desert. Here she explores the wilds of Joshua Tree 
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Something’s rotten in the 
state of Indiana. A heartland 
tale of redneck revenge 
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GO BACK TO when a matte-black-primered 
Chevy Astro van with a 350 small-block 
thumping under the hood wheels down the 
faded lot of yellow lines, backs into the first 
spot in row 11, three men inside, brothers. It’s 
early. The engine kills and they wait. They wait 
and watch patrons disperse and scatter from 
vehicles like piss-ants drawn to fresh pulp, 
rushing into the Harrison County Walmart, 
smoking cigarettes, drinking pop or coffee, 
discarding cups and butts on the asphalt. 

The men’s eyes light up as a gray box-shaped 
armored truck with bold blue letters spelling 
brinks pulls up to the south doors of Walmart, 
the home & pharmacy end. Two uniformed 
guards step out, each with a nine millimeter 
strapped to his right side. The three brothers 
check the digital bands wrapped around their 
wrists. Four minutes total. That’s how long the 
guards have to shoulder through the crowd of 
moans, groans and all-day stench of shoppers. 
Go to the door beside the service desk. Collect 
the cash. Get back to the truck. Cut down the 
parking lot’s row 10 and head to their next stop. 

Kenny, the oldest brother, a county cop who 
retired six months ago, and Ronnie, brother 
number two, a Walmart employee, wait exactly 
one minute. Just enough time for the Brinks 
guards to get into the money room next to the 
service desk. Kenny slides open the van’s side 
door. Steps into the cold November air that men¬ 
thols his bones. Dressed in black overalls, full 
black beard glued to his face that is makeupped 
with military green, brown and black as if hunt¬ 
ing, a knit cap over his head, mirrored shades. 

Ronnie gets out behind Kenny, outfitted 
identically, following him, eyeing the packed 
lot of happy-go-lucky motherfuckers; he’s 
batting cleanup if needed. Everything moves 
in distorted slow motion. Beneath their over¬ 
alls they wear Kevlar vests. Wilbur, brother 
number three, stays in the van. He’s the 
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wheelman, looks identical to his brothers 
with a .45 Kimber resting on his right thigh. 
He keeps tabs on the side mirrors and out the 
windows, his blood pressure amped. Seeing 
Kenny and Ronnie walk into Walmart, he 
picks up his cell phone, fingers a text mes¬ 
sage to his cousins, Kraut and Marty: “NUKE 
’EM!” Starts the dominoes’ descent. 

CUT TO RURAL ANARCHY, to Marty and 
Kraut, two burly and bearded bikers who run 
135 Auto Parts. They have balls, big brass 
motherfuckers that clink when they roll over 
in their sleep. 

Marty gets the text while waiting in a late- 
1980s Silverado in the First 
Savings Bank parking lot, less 
than half a mile from the po¬ 
lice station but a mile down 
the road from Walmart. He’s 
dressed like his cousins—knit 
cap, gloves, camo-polished 
features, fake beard, armed. 

Marty navigates from the 
bank parking lot, pulls up at the 
Harrison County police station, 
circles around, stops behind an 
empty cruiser. The guys’d been 
running tabs on this for weeks 
and weeks, playing everything 
out, driving by on timed runs, 
always noting a vacant pork 
transporter in the lot. Marty 
gets out, leaves the Silverado 
running. Slaps a hunk of putty 
with a detonator on the cruis¬ 
er’s gas cap. Gets back into the 
pickup and hauls ass back past 
the bank. Around the curve. 

Hangs a right onto 62 West, 
then a left onto Old Forest Road. 

Removes his cell phone. Presses 
the center button. The county cruiser expands 
and discharges into an arcing ball of heat, 
flames and tread. Shuddering the earth, shat¬ 
tering the glass windows out of the police sta¬ 
tion. Marty is a memory heading westbound. 

Kraut sits in the liquor store parking 
lot, watching the brown-gravy-bricked fire 
station, waiting. Then he hears that first 
window-rattling boom. 

The howl of sirens abrades the air, horns 
roaring from the fire truck screeching out of 
the fire department’s bay garages. Leaving 
two engines behind, the rig hangs a right onto 
Old 135 South, mashing the accelerator to the 
police station. 


Kraut pulls from the liquor store’s black 
pavement, hangs a right onto 135 for a split sec¬ 
ond, then another right into the fire station’s 
drive up to the open bay door of the firehouse. 
Exits his vehicle, steps inside with three sticks 
of duct-taped dynamite, flames the fuse, 
tosses it beneath the first fire truck. By the 
time Kraut turns back onto Old 135 North, the 
explosives detonate, blowing the big engines 
and local tax dollars to shreds, along with mor¬ 
sels of baked clay and wiring of all dimensions. 

He cuts through neighborhoods. Hits 62 
West, hangs a right onto Williar Avenue, then 
a left onto Hillview Drive, pulls up beside the 
fence that squares in a monstrous grain-silo- 


size steel water tower the lime green color 
of sunbaked duck shit, big black bold letters 
spelling corydon across the front. Kraut 
halves the chain with red and black bolt cut¬ 
ters, opens the gate. Plasters C-4 at the front, 
rear and sides of the tower. Circles around, 
gets back behind the wheel and hauls ass down 
the snaking road to the stop sign. Hangs a 
right onto 62, runs the stoplight, passes the 
fire truck as he removes a cell phone from 
his pocket. Smiles, lipping the words “Good¬ 
bye, water pressure.” Thumbs the center but¬ 
ton, detonates the C-4. Holes rip into the 
steel tank; a tidal wave of shrapnel and water 
surges across the land. 


SKIP BACK TO the Walmart parking lot, 
just two minutes before the explosion at the 
police station. Hollis, brother number four, 
gets the text from Marty: “MOVE IT!” Steps 
out of a rusted 1976 Monte Carlo. Walks 
through one set of doors at Walmart’s north 
entrance, past the peach schnapps-smelling 
Santa Claus-attired greeter dinging a damn 
bell with a bucket for donations. People pay 
him no mind as he kneels next to the rough- 
rock interior wall, pretends to tie his boot. 
Pulls from his overalls a chunk of Play-Doh- 
looking putty, tiny electric probe in its cen¬ 
ter, presses it into the wall. Walks across to 
the other side of the two double doors, into a 
small, shotgunned area where kids 
search a Redbox movie kiosk for 
the latest releases. Hollis presses 
more putty-plus-detonator into 
the polymer-coated brick behind 
a stuffed-animal snatch-and-grab 
machine. Then he slips back out, 
bumping shoulders with the over¬ 
flow of holiday patrons. Looks 
out, every row of parking filled. 
Cold air wipes his camoed face. He 
glances down the sidewalk to the 
Brinks truck, hears the first explo¬ 
sion off to the south, nearly a mile 
away, knows it’s the police cruiser. 

Counting Mississippis until he 
hears two more blasts in the dis¬ 
tance, Hollis watches uniformed 
and plainclothes police officers rush 
out of Walmart. Their mode is panic. 

Working down the sidewalk, 
Hollis’s heartbeat pastes his 
throat. Almost to the armored 
truck, he smirks, takes out his cell 
phone. Waits for the screams from 
inside. Hears them. Fingerprints 
the button on his cell phone. The 
entryway behind him combusts with brick, 
glass, steel, blood and more screams. His 
feet press the concrete fast until he meets the 
Brinks guard from the side, tattooing his tem¬ 
ple with his Kimber, brother Kenny now tak¬ 
ing up the rear. 

GO BACK EIGHT WEEKS EARLIER, 

to Kenny and his brothers running down a 
checklist of all that is wrong with the world 
around them, their anger festering like haz¬ 
ardous fumes heated within a sealed con¬ 
tainer, turning to hate, ready to blow. 

They are fed up. Fed up with their jobs and 
those who determine employment. Fed up 
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with the corporations that years before pur¬ 
chased farmland for pennies on the dollar, fed 
up with fighting wars that others would not, 
fed up with arresting mangle-minded men 
and women who’d be back out on the street by 
the end of the week doing the same dumb shit 
that got them busted—DWI, domestic battery, 
B and E, the list was unending. 

Kenny is the leader, the oldest brother of 
four, a 20-year veteran of the Harrison County 
police force. He’d watched as robberies in the 
community morphed from simple home break- 
ins into foot-stomp-the-door-down when you 
were home, the escalations coming with the 
flood of methamphetamine, oxycodone, her¬ 
oin. Men, women, teenagers—any and all took 
your wares and valuables, hocked them for 
pennies at the local pawn shop to 
lace their fix. They’d get busted, but 
the charges would be knocked down 
to misdemeanor after misdemeanor 
for doing state- or county-funded 
self-help programs—second chance 
after second chance. In Kenny’s 
mind it was bullshit; they needed a 
bullet to the rear of their brains. To 
be buried instead of crutched by a 
failed system. Add to that his disen¬ 
chantment with a sheriff who sided 
with the politicians instead of the 
officers—knowing damn good and 
well it was the wrong decision—a 
sheriff who always looked the other 
way to keep his job. Kenny’d wasted 
enough time, retired six months ago, 
and now he wants actions, not words. 

While Kenny had cared for their 
ailing father, the three younger 
brothers had fought in purpose¬ 
less wars that had become nothing more than 
io-second time slots of death reported on 
the evening news. The brothers had watched 
the landscape that birthed and raised them 
be bled out by big businesses expanding into 
corporations with small-town politics. Their 
family farm, sold when their father had fallen 
ill. The investors holding out until he was on 
his deathbed, low-balling them while the med¬ 
ical bills were cannibalizing his existence. 

The mom-and-pop groceries the brothers 
had once known were smudged memories re¬ 
placed by Walmart. The local-owned hardware 
and lumber stores disappeared like desolate 
vapors in a busted mason jar, put out of busi¬ 
ness by do-it-yourself home improvement cen¬ 
ters like Lowe’s and Home Depot. Gas stations 
bulldozed. Replaced by something bigger and 


better—BP or Shell or Marathon supermarts. 
Diners offering home-style meals abandoned 
for the artery-stoppers of McDonald’s, Burger 
King, Arby’s, Taco Bell and DQ. All brought 
the promise of greasy employment where the 
workers could cash their checks and pump 
their earnings back into the places that em¬ 
ployed them, keeping them entrapped. 

Ronnie, the number-two brother, had been 
short-fused by wartime’s hail of bullets, flip¬ 
ping an ignition switch on the directives 
that coursed though his brain. He worked for 
Walmart in the oil-change area. Couldn’t keep 
a job anywhere else because of his PTSD. Two 
tours in Afghanistan hunting Taliban, blowing 
mountain bunkers, parting the bearded evil 
smirks from the faces of men he’d smoked out. 


Kenny had pulled security at Walmart on 
the side during holidays, got Ronnie’s foot in 
the door. Ronnie gets 30 hours a week—just 
enough to keep benefits at bay—and he has 
to deal with Gilbert Stines, a general man¬ 
ager and sexist slob who dons a closet of Loo¬ 
ney Tunes ties and a 1970s porn mustache 
and who always yammers on about who the 
fuckable females are on each shift. Some¬ 
times pinching or patting an ass, getting 
away with it by threatening their employ¬ 
ment if they bark to corporate about sexual 
harassment. What Ronnie wants to do when 
he witnesses Gilbert copping a feel in the 
break room is plant a garden of size 12 infan¬ 
try boots up the GM’s backside until he’s shit¬ 
ting vulcanized-rubber outsoles. 

Brothers three and four, Wilbur and Hollis, 


both Iraqi Freedom veterans, work down over 
the hill at the union-represented factory 
that’d been bought up by the Canadians. They 
had left to fight a war, came back to jobs with 
their wages sliced by $4 on the hour regard¬ 
less of contracts. They make frames for Ford 
and GM. Some co-workers punch the clock 
to fuel addictions to meth or booze or both, 
wearing their bodies down for a vice that rup¬ 
tured their souls. Others have mouths to feed, 
car loans and mortgages to pay. All have time 
in and can’t afford to start over somewhere 
else, even if they wanted. They are trapped 
in the dead-end labor pool of existence, 
dealing with plant managers. The guys who 
wanted to go outside the bargaining unit, ig¬ 
nore the contract, throw a bone to the union 
reps to bend the other way—these 
are the same guys who thought it 
was fair to cut union wages by four 
bucks on the hour while health in¬ 
surance went up, the cost of living 
went up and the managers still got 
their raises every year. Same guys 
who go to Lisa’s Bar, want to share a 
stool next to the workers, buy them 
a drink after a long shift, pretend 
everything is cool when it isn’t even 
close—a fuel-saturated situation 
waiting to be ignited. 

These discussions parted the 
four brothers’ lips every Sunday 
down at Kenny’s 100-acre plot in 
English, from before noon until 
late evening, when the big ques¬ 
tions came up as they stood in the 
dead field target-practicing on six 
sand-filled plastic drums stapled 
with paper targets. Questions like: 
Where does it all end? When does some ed¬ 
ucated fuck open his eyes? When does some 
blue-haired sack of shit put ego, greed and 
politics aside and make things good again for 
the common man? 

Shouldering an AR-15, pinching one eye 
closed, the other ball-bearing wide at the target 
some 50 yards away, Ronnie says, “They forced 
Daddy to take that million-dollar real estate 
offer. It sounded nice but we all knew after the 
taxes and medical was paid, he’d be lucky if he 
could afford bologna and saltines to endure his 
last days here on this goddamned ground.” 

Kenny pulls the slide on his .45 Glock, looks 
to Ronnie. “You’re right. At first he thought he 
was rich. Still, he died the way he wanted, with 
no damn debt.” 

Ronnie indexes the trigger, the rat-a-tat-tat 
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jerk of gunfire chiseling his shoulder, circular 
holes ripping the targets. Empty brass piles on 
the brittle earth. And Ronnie yells, “You mean 
he died with nothing, not even his dignity.” 

Ronnie thumbs the clip release of the 
smoking AR-15, and Kenny says, “Compared 
to the millions the buyers make from their 
supercenters they build, I agree, it’s an in¬ 
sult. Especially to those generations of fam¬ 
ily who lived from that land with nothing 
more to show than Polaroid picture albums, 
age spots and a broke-down body before they 
took residence in the dirt.” Kenny pauses, 
steps forward, raises his Glock, two-hands 
it and walks to within 20 feet of the drums. 
Rapid-fires the pistol. When it’s empty, he 
turns, walks back to Ronnie and says, “Here’s 
one for you. Three years ago, the Walmart 
in Clarksville, Indiana was the 
number-three profit maker in 
the world.” 

Ronnie smirks, presses a 
brass-filled magazine into his 
rifle and says, “Know what I 
say, some clever son of a bitch 
needs to trim the fat from these 
I-like-taking-it-in-the-ass-lazy- 
as-fuck Americans. Just go into 
that superstore like Jesse fuck¬ 
ing James, full tilt, with enough 
armed men—when one of them 
armored trucks comes in for they 
morning haul, bring the blaze, 
plant one in that sexist GM’s 
belly while creating complete 
and total havoc in everyone’s lit¬ 
tle world-retina-view. Say‘Looky 
here, motherfuckers, we’s sick of 
your control, taking all of our other choices 
away and leaving us with only one. Oh, and 
we’s taking your loot.’ ” 

Kenny passes Ronnie, whose anger has 
created slobber in the corners of his mouth. 
He goes to a large rough-cut wooden table he 
built with a canopy over the top, where Wil¬ 
bur and Hollis stand listening while ready¬ 
ing their .45s. Kenny drops the clip from 
his Glock onto the table where boxes of 
.45-caliber shells are stacked and says, “It 
could be done, done by us.” Kenny pauses, 
thumbs bullets into his clip and finishes with 
“I say we do it.” 

Ronnie wipes spittle from his mouth, busts 
up laughing. “Get the fuck out of here, you 
was a pig, big brother, was ole Johnny moth- 
erfucking Law for, what, 20-some years? Me, 
I’m just some disgruntled American war vet, 


running my fucking chops, venting my frus¬ 
trations with the ‘this land is my land, this 
land is your land’ that’s become a sweltering 
pile of horseshit.” 

Kenny says, “I was a cop. I ain’t no more 
’cause I’s fed up dealing with a buncha edu¬ 
cated and uneducated idiots who was running 
the county into the soil. Way I see it, problem 
we have in this day and age is the same dumb 
shits that govern our employment are of the 
same mentality of those running our coun¬ 
try into the goddamned ground at the general 
population’s expense. This ain’t just happen¬ 
ing here, it’s happening all over the country 
and no one has done nothing about it.” 

Hollis and Wilbur look at each other, purse 
their lips, smile and say, “You’re right.” 

Ronnie holds a shit-eating grin and says, 


“Okay, Mr. I’s Fed Up, then how you proclaim 
we’d do it? Hell, why would we do it?” 

Kenny says, “The question is, why wouldn’t 
we do it? We do it to open some eyes, to make 

a stand, start a movement-” 

“A movement?” Hollis interrupts. “You 
mean like all them Occupy Wall Street shit 
birds who wasted four years taking gender 
studies and was surprised they couldn’t get 
jobs? Then wasted tax dollars by camping out 
in cities, trashing them, getting drunk and 
stoned and raping women?” 

Kenny says, “No, them fucktards wanted 
free shit because they thought they was en¬ 
titled to it. I’m talking about like-minded 
people, those who’ve worked, dirtied their 
hands, watched the system fail. And we’d be 
getting the big-dick marker out to say we’ve 
had enough of your ways. We’d do it smart, 


methodical and as cold-blooded as need be to 
assure we pull it off. Everyone would be ex¬ 
pendable. We scope out every obstacle. And 
create our own diversions. We hit their shit 
first, then we wait for the dominoes to fall 
and do the deed.” 

Ronnie says, “Smart and cold-blooded I 
get, but that don’t give much intel to your way 
of thinking.” 

Kenny tells him, “You were in the military, 
all three of you were soldiers, I was a cop. We 
all been trained to go into the field of battle. 
Who do we depend upon when the guns begin 
blazing, when a suspect flees or shit doubles 
down into a backfire?” 

Ronnie says, “The men in my unit, we’re 
a team, we cater to one another, no man 
left behind.” 

Kenny says, “Bull’s-fucking- 
eye! So we remove the ones that 
depend on one another from the 
equation, we scramble their shit. 
All that’s left is us to rain down 
with our will.” 

Ronnie smirks, “And how we 
go about the removal?” 

Kenny says, “We’d need explo¬ 
sives, dynamite, C-4, some dis¬ 
posable vehicles, burner phones 
and guns.” 

Ronnie looks to Wilbur 
and Hollis. “What’ll you guys 
think of your big bad ex-Dirty- 
fucking-Harry brother over here 
talking shit?” 

Hollis says, “Goddammit, 
we’re in. Tired of the suit-and- 
tie guys, the union reps that act 
like they’s doing the best they can do for us, 
day after day, and treating us like we’re lower 
forms of life after we done give our time to 
Uncle Sam.” 

And Wilbur chimes in, “I’m sure our cous¬ 
ins down at 135 Auto can get us some throw¬ 
away vehicles. Hell, I bet they’d wanna be in 
on it.” 

Hollis says, “And as far as explosives, 
owner down at the gun range in Kentucky got 
major connects.” 

Kenny says, “Rumor is he’s tied to the KKK 
and Aryans. Heard through the grapevine the 
ATF has been getting a lot of buzz on him, but 
he’s smart, knows how to deter the heat, ain’t 
been caught yet.” 

Hollis asks, “What about the innocent folk?” 

Kenny says, “Innocent folk? Shit, all people 
are concerned about anymore is what’s going 
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on with reality TV, or who movie stars is pok¬ 
ing or what sex video they’s filming, who’s got 
a bigger smartphone, or when the next god¬ 
damned Iron Man movie is coming out. No 
one cares about the soldiers, the law enforce¬ 
ment, firefighters, nurses, farmers, the work¬ 
ing class, those that care for everyone else. 
People in this day and age could tell you who 
won last year’s Oscar before they could tell 
you who was the last vice president. This ain’t 
about being innocent anyway, innocence is 
expendable. Hell, it ain’t even about the fuck¬ 
ing money as far as I’m concerned.” 

Hollis asks, “What’s it about, then?” 

Kenny tells him, “Money is secondary. 
There would be cash, but you gotta remem¬ 
ber, in this day and age plastic rules. They’ll 
think it’s about money, but it ain’t.” 

Ronnie flips a can of Kodiak dip 
from his pocket, nestles a chew 
into his lip, cuts in with “This is 
a fucking wake-up call. To every¬ 
one that’s forgotten about inde¬ 
pendence.” Pausing to spit, he 
says, “It’s about the corporations 
stealing the rural blind, buying 
farmland to build their super¬ 
stores, creating jobs that just take 
the money right back in. It’s about 
that sad sack who tells you what to 
do at your job every day when he 
don’t even know how to do your job 
and don’t wanna know, don’t even 
care about you, it’s about what ev¬ 
eryone has lost and don’t even 
know it. Their salvation.” 

Kenny says, “It’s about things 
that can’t be said. It’s about folks 
being blind, being satisfied with the same old 
shit, over and over, never taking a stand. In¬ 
stead they tell themselves it’ll get better, but 
it never does.” 

Wilbur says, “I know I’s sick and tired of 
being told thanks for serving our country 
every time someone sees me wearing a cap 
with my rank and the war I fought in or some 
sad sap that knows me. I didn’t serve our 
country—I fought in a war that others were 
too damn weak and stupid to fight. Shitting 
in one hand and wiping with the other.” 

Kenny says, “And they still are. Look at us, 
we pull out and go right back into another war 
to bomb ISIS.” 

Hollis joins in, “And the president is talk¬ 
ing about the U.S. training rebels to fight 
them. Didn’t we do the same shit with bin 
Laden, didn’t the CIA train he and his people 


to fight the Russians in Afghanistan? Look 
what happened all them years later, 9/11. And 
we got North Korea and Syria on deck.” 

Ronnie shakes his head. “I served two tours 
for that war. Fucked-up situation, don’t no 
one ever learn by they past mistakes.” 

Wilbur says, “I got the point, but we’re los¬ 
ing the thread. If we gonna do it, other than 
how, the next question would be, when?” 

Kenny stands in thought for a moment, 
clicks a full clip into his Glock. “We do it on 
the biggest goddamn money day they got be¬ 
sides the Christmas sale. Black Friday.” 

The brothers’ eyes meet with evil grins. 

CUT TO THE PRACTICE DRIVES, always 
in a different car. Kenny and his brothers sit 
in the Walmart lot, taking notes. Scoping out 


the entrances and exits. The 15 cameras that 
watch from the roof. The numbered park¬ 
ing rows and which are closest to get in and 
get out. The pickup times for the Brinks ar¬ 
mored trucks, how many guards, what they 
carry. How much time they take to pick up the 
cash and leave. 

Ronnie says, “Look at all these rocky-road- 
eating motherfuckers. Still got yesterday’s 
gravy on their chins.” 

After a month of study, they have it down. 
Kenny reviews a list of bullet points. “I know 
they hire a minimum of 10 off-duty cops on 
Black Friday. They have radio contact with 
each other and all-door access to get from 
place to place without fighting the crowd. To 
remove them, we blow up a police cruiser in 
the department’s parking lot. That’ll cause 
some of the security to leave. This’ll alert the 


fire department. When they leave the fire¬ 
house, we hit it, blow one of the fire engines 
left behind, ’cause they won’t bring all their 
rigs. At the same time, we blow the big water 
tower. Fire department will say fuck the po¬ 
lice, go to save their own shit. But there won’t 
be no water pressure.” 

Wilbur asks, “Who’s blowing the cruiser, 
the fire rig and the water tower?” 

Kenny tells him, “Marty and Kraut. 
They’re scouting as we speak. Getting their 
routes down.” 

Wilbur asks, “And we’re-” 

Kenny tells him, “Doing the robbery.” 

Ronnie cuts in, “Okay, then what about 
Brinks?” 

Kenny says, “Brinks doesn’t monitor shit, 
they won’t have a clue. For them it’ll be business 
as usual. We hit the guards as they 
exit. This has to be a perfect dom¬ 
ino effect to work. You need to be 
backed in the first spot in row 11.” 

Wilbur questions, “How the hell 
we do that?” 

“Get here early and get the spot. 
Wait. When Ronnie and me come 
out, you gotta come barreling 
to us. Hollis, by this time you’ve 
taken out the north entrance, 
creating mass hysteria. You’ll 
be down the walk, help with the 
guards. When we get in the van, 
we’ll have 60 seconds to get to the 
other end. Hang a left onto Pacer 
Drive, one minute to the next 
stop, where we hang a right onto 
Gorydon Ramsey Road, then speed 
down and hang a left onto Quarry 
Road. Every available law enforcement unit’s 
gonna be south; we go northwest, keep to the 
back roads.” 

“Where do we switch?” 

“Talked with Marty and Kraut. They drop 
a swap vehicle at the old church out off of 337 
night before. When they’s done lighting up 
Harrison County, they’ll do the same as us, 
take the back roads to the old church. We 
meet and leave the cash and a big fucking sur¬ 
prise for later.” 

“Surprise?” 

“Like we discussed, this ain’t about the 
money. It’s about a movement.” 

Ronnie tells him, “Fine, where we gonna go 
after all is said and done?” 

Kenny tells him, “Underground. Way this 
works, we can’t have no fuck-ups, we’re in 
the watermark of technology, everything is 
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traceable. Some trailer-trash motherfucker 
pulls out their smartphone, it’ll be on You¬ 
Tube, go viral and every major news channel 
in the country will see us. We need disguises.” 

Ronnie laughs. “That’s easy—fake beards, 
camo makeup.” 

Kenny says, “And there’s the phone call.” 

Ronnie asks, “Phone call?” 

Kenny tells him, “Yeah, this is gonna be 
bigger than any of us. Whoever makes the call 
won’t be able to use things like voice chat or a 
cell phone no more. They’ll bring in the feds, 
they’ll have voice recognition, use Patriot Act 
rules. Which means all bets are off and lawful 
tactics are suspended for homegrown terror¬ 
ists. ’Cause that’s how we’ll be labeled.” 


Afghanistan, eyes gloss over with the mad¬ 
ness of bearded men in pajama-like clothing 
firing AKs. 

Kenny makes it out to the sidewalk, eyes 
Hollis to his left ramming his matte black 
.45-caliber Kimber into the left temple of 
guard number one’s skull. Kenny takes the 
cash bag from the guard’s grip while press¬ 
ing his pistol into guard number two’s back; 
tells him, “Do anything stupid, your buddy 
gets graved on the sidewalk.” 

Behind him in the store, Gilbert begs from 
the floor at Ronnie, “Why’re you doing this?” 

Flames and smoke blossom from the cloth¬ 
ing area. Shoppers fall to the tile, coughing. 
Others run, trampling bodies and shouting 
“Fire, fire!” 


Ronnie looks down upon Gilbert, shouts, 
“Fuckyou, sloth!” 

Gilbert eyes Ronnie, twists his head oddly 
and says, “Ronnie?” 

Ronnie points his pistol downward. The 
world around him loses its sound. He plants 
a silver-dollar-size hole in the GM’s soft pink 
facade. Pulp-organ-skull-matter scatters 
and noise roars back into Ronnie’s ears with 
the rush of blood to his face. 

Bodies press and bump, knocking Ronnie 
around. He elbows, punches and feeds his 
pistol butt to faces. Kenny looks back into the 
store and hollers, “Fucking move it!” 

Ronnie is busting skulls to get out the door 
when shots from inside ring out. He turns to 
the overcast of smoke that hangs like early 
morning fog laced with orange heat, takes 


a thud in the chest from some salve-faced 
man wearing a Duck Dynasty cap and yell¬ 
ing, “Fucking rag-headed fuck!” He’s firing 
a nine-millimeter handgun. Tears a patch out 
of Ronnie’s left forearm. 

Ronnie returns fire. Parts the man’s shoul¬ 
der, then his face, and more people are diving 
to the floor in holiday horror. 

Out on the sidewalk, Kenny holds one of 
the sacks of cash, the guard yowling, “You’ll 
never get away with-” 

Ronnie’s lungs huff as he runs out of 
Walmart. He presses his Kimber to the man’s 
skull, tugs the trigger. Turns to the other 
guard, does the same. Blood colors the side of 
the armored truck the shade of war. 

Wilbur barks the van’s tires up onto the side¬ 
walk behind them. Ronnie steps to 
the armored truck’s passenger side. 
Points his pistol at the driver. Fires 
two shots. Splinters the glass and 
the driver’s complexion. 

The brothers go around the back 
of the Brinks truck and open the 
rear door, intent on grabbing more 
money. A guard inside combusts 
the air with shotgun fire. Lights up 
Hollis’s side profile; he drops. Ron¬ 
nie unloads on the guard, blowing 
brains and scalp all over the inside. 
“Motherfucker! ” 

Ronnie kneels, lifts and shoul¬ 
ders the mangled mess that is Hol¬ 
lis up and around to the van. Kenny 
slides the side door open. Gunshots 
from patrons ring out from the 
parking lot, dotting and dinging 
the van’s side. Ronnie throws Hol¬ 
lis inside. Wilbur yells, “Holy shit! 
Holy shit, Hollis, they fucking killed Hollis!” 

Kenny reaches for one of the AR-15S on 
the van’s floor, hands it to Ronnie, tells him, 
“Start mowing the lawn!” Ronnie shoulders 
the AR-15, creates a rainfall of splintered 
glass around cars and trucks. Piercing hoods 
and doors as he tells Kenny, “Blow the fuck¬ 
ing south entrance!” 

Kenny pulls his phone out with one hand, 
grabs Ronnie by the collar with his other 
and jerks him backward into the van. Ron¬ 
nie keeps hosing the parking lot with gun¬ 
fire, spraying chaos. Kenny shouts to Wilbur, 
“Fucking move!” 

The van swerves from the sidewalk, past 
the smoking north entrance strewn with 
debris and bodies. Kenny thumbs the cen¬ 
ter button on his cell phone. The pharmacy 


CUTBACK TO BLACK FRIDAY, 

10:02 a.m. The Brinks driver flips 
through paperwork for his next 
stop when three ground-quaking 
explosions detonate within mo¬ 
ments of one another. Wide-eyed, 
he sees smoke mushrooming to the 
south, then to the east. “What in 
the fuck?” Through his front wind¬ 
shield and out his side mirrors he 
watches off-duty cops run from the 
exits and out into the lot, where pa¬ 
trons stand mannequin-stiff, star¬ 
ing at the black smoke billowing 
up into the sky. Officers slide into 
their cruisers, turn on sirens and 
bark tires out of the lot. 

Kenny storms into Walmart’s 
south entrance, bumping through 
the mad rush of customers. He 
putties a square of C-4 on the wall 
inside. Ronnie pushes through 
the crowd and into the store. Snaps two 
20-minute road flares, tosses them into the 
men’s clothing area not 30 feet from the 
doors. People begin yelling. 

Turning around, he sees the Brinks guards 
are already out the exit, carrying satchels of 
cash. Kenny shadows them; Ronnie not far 
behind. Gilbert, the GM with the 1970s porn 
mustache, cuts down the last cashier’s aisle, 
beads of moisture plastering his piglet fea¬ 
tures. He tries to cut off Ronnie while barking 
orders over his radio, but there’s no response 
but static; his security is MIA. 

Ronnie smiles. The north entrance deto¬ 
nates. The GM drops the radio, palms each 
of his ears, hambone-knees crack on the 
tiled floor. Tears streak from his orbs as he 
cries, “NO!” Ronnie’s mind flashes back to 


A STATE TROOPER 
SIRENS RED-AND- 
BLUE UP BESIDE 
THE VAN FROM 
NOWHERE. GAPS 
A ROUND INTO THE 
OPEN DOOR. 
CLIPS KENNY’S 
RIGHT ARM. 
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end comes apart like fresh stitches of rubble. 
Wilbur swerves past oncoming vehicles lost 
within the mass hysteria, hits buggies and 
patrons, who thud and bounce up over the 
hood. Adrenalized, Ronnie drops an empty 
clip from the smoking AR-15, clicks in a fresh 
one, looks at his brother’s gory face. Starts 
driving scarred knuckles into the ceiling. 

Wilbur hangs a hard rubber-burning left 
onto Pacer Drive. A state trooper sirens red- 
and-blue up beside the van from nowhere. 
Caps a round into the open side door of the 
van. Clips the muscle of Kenny’s right arm. 
Ronnie delivers an ice storm of gunfire onto 
the cop, spattering the cruiser’s interior 
and front windshield crimson, 
causing the cruiser to swerve 
to the right and crash off the 
side of the road. Wilbur keeps 
the pedal mashed all the way 
to Corydon Ramsey Road, the 
side door still gaping, cold 
air glazing the men like fresh 
icing to a warm cake as they hit 
the Quarry Road. Other than a 
roaring engine, tires rounding 
on pavement, all that can be 
heard is the wail of sirens chan¬ 
neling distance. 

GO TO METAPHORS FROM 
THE DEAD where Wilbur’s 
shovel pats the earthy grit over 
the unmarked grave of Hol¬ 
lis. Ronnie and Kenny stand 
wounded, watching. Knowing 
everyone is expendable, that he 
did not die in vain. That they’d 
made some noise. Opened some 
eyes. But they aren’t done. 

GO TO THE FBI leading 
the investigation, with everyone else—the 
ATF, Harrison County PD, Indiana Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security and the fire 
marshal—butting heads over jurisdiction, 
over “this is my backyard” bullshit because 
the outsiders view the locals as too podunk to 
be involved. Everyone wants to be the first to 
get that big break into how the fuck this hap¬ 
pened, take credit in front of the cameras. 

FLASH BACK TO KENNY and his final 
play. Wilbur looking to Kenny, eyes blazed 
by red, “Now what?” 

“We do as we planned. Finish this and go 
underground.” 


Ronnie’s on the same page as Kenny, looks 
to Wilbur. “We all talked this out before¬ 
hand. This is what Hollis wanted. What we 
all wanted.” 

GO TO THE DAYS BEFORE BLACK 
FRIDAY, when cash is exchanged for sev¬ 
eral prepaid burner phones. Bought by a man 
with a fake beard, shoe-polished features, in 
overalls and driving a black-primered van, 
plates removed before entering the lot, noth¬ 
ing for cameras to trace. After purchasing the 
phones, the man gets into the van and drives 
down the road out of eyeshot, pulls over, puts 
the plates back on and drives away. 


CUT TO AFTER THE EXPLOSIONS, to 

after the robbery, to after the burial of Hol¬ 
lis. To taking care of the burner phones, each 
used only once, the last phone used to make 
the brag call—the anonymous tip about the 
old church. Melting lead wheel weights onto 
the phones down at 135 Auto. Traveling down 
to Mauckport, tossing some of them into the 
Ohio River and then turning west to toss the 
remaining phones into the Blue River. 

JUMP BACK TO THE LETTER. The 

starched-suited lead federal investigator 
gets the anonymous tip from dispatch and 
hauls ass out off of Highway 337 to a private 


blacktopped drive that leads to a graying, 
abandoned church nestled way back in the 
sticks among several hundred acres of farm¬ 
land. The state police SWAT team and local 
PD have already arrived. The van and trucks 
used in the robbery and in the police car, 
water tower and firehouse explosions are 
parked in a half-circle, nose to butt, in a 
30-foot-by-30-foot area. 

Two Harrison County cops walk around the 
vans, looking under them, through the driver- 
and passenger-side windows. The lead SWAT 
officer, hands gloved, gives the letter, in its en¬ 
velope, to the fed. He’s lean, not a hair out of 
line on his skull. 

With the SWAT team standing 
around the vans, the fed asks, 
“Who fucking alerted the Harri¬ 
son County podunks?” 

“No idea, sir.” Clearing his 
throat, “They beat us here.” 

“Jesus fucking Christ. Every¬ 
thing secured?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Those podunks touch 
anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Any idea who owns the 
property?” 

“No, sir, but we’re searching 
courthouse records as we speak.” 

“Any signs of the responsible 
party?” 

“No, sir, just this envelope... 

addressed to-” 

“Motherfuckers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Wearing black latex gloves, the 
fed takes the envelope from the 
SWAT officer’s grip, eyes it care¬ 
fully. Opens it. Removes the let¬ 
ter. Takes in every word. Red arcs 
across his face; he grits his pearl teeth. Eyes 
dart quick when one of the Harrison County 
podunks yells, “Holy fucking shit, the god¬ 
damned money’s inside of here, fucking look, 
it’s right fucking-” 

Before the fed can muster, “Don’t touch a 
fucking thing!” the officer’s right hand cups 
the van’s passenger-side handle. Opens the 
door maybe a quarter inch. All that’s heard is a 
squeaking hinge before the hidden C-4, rigged 
within the door panels of each vehicle, com¬ 
busts the entire 30-by-30 space. Everything 
within pissing distance becomes a monstrous 
ball of flames and combustible parts. Some 
mechanical. Some human. All incinerated. ■ 
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Beauty at once formidable and approachable: 
Few women are in possession of such incon¬ 
gruous appeal, and Dana Taylor is most defi¬ 
nitely one of them. An all-American beauty 
with a wide smile, she harks back to the heyday 
of supermodels—those leggy bombshells who 
exuded sensuality and strength all at once. Dis¬ 
tracting physicality aside, the Chicago native 
is as warm and good-natured as her grin sug¬ 
gests. She’s also a woman who doesn’t mess 
with hesitation. “I moved to New York right 
away. I graduated from high school early, and 
the next day I jumped on an airplane,” she says. 
“I think it was the day I turned 18. I’d scouted 
it, and mentally I was like, T’m going there. 
Nobody is stopping me.’ ” 

Maybe her resolve stems from an athletic 
childhood. Dana, who loves wakeboarding and 
basketball, was a competitive ice skater for 


n years. “My mom got me a pair of skates at a 
garage sale, and I jumped on the ice and just did 
it. It’s been a part of my life for my whole life.” 

The former runway model moves quickly, so it 
goes without saying she requires a high-octane 
man. “I’m a doer,” she says. “I’m a wild girl, a 
free spirit. I’m outgoing, so when I meet a guy, he 
has to be able to keep up with me. If we can con¬ 
nect and he can go along with me, that’s great.” 

She’ll also go after you, if you’re what she 
wants. “I used to think Whole Foods was the best 
place to scout guys,” she admits, laughing. “My 
roommate and I would stand in the chip aisle 
and ask guys, £ What’s the difference between 
blue corn chips and regular chips?’ to strike up a 
conversation.” From aisle to isle, Dana gives the 
impression that she’s going to do what she wants, 
despite what anyone else thinks. “When I have a 
plan in place, I never back down.” 
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“ That’s not a branch youre standing on, Eve...!” 
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DATA SHEET 



AGE: 24 BIRTHPLACE: Chicago, Illinois CURRENT CITY: New York, New York 


TAKE A SWIPE 

Dating apps all seem to be based 
on looks alone—you swipe right 
or left depending on whether you 
like someone’s appearance. But 
you’d better have good lines in 
your Tinder profile if I’m going to 
swipe right. You have to catch my 
attention with something. 

FATHER FIGURE 

When I found out I was shootingfor 
playboy, I was home in Chicago, 
visiting my family. I ran downstairs 
and told my dad first. You’d think 
that would be weird, but he’s a 
photographer, so we were both 
like, “Hell, yeah!” He always joked 
that he would support me even if 
I posed for playboy on the top of 
the Empire State Building. 

LIKE A SURGEON 

I was actually interested in be¬ 
coming a plastic surgeon. I wanted 


to make people feel good about 
themselves. I’m happy I didn’t 
pursue that, because it’s a hell of 
a lot of school. But blood doesn’t 
bother me; it fascinates me. The 
human body presents so many 
unanswerable questions! 

BODY LANGUAGE 

Your body is your body. I’m Lithu¬ 
anian American, and in my family 
you would never be ashamed of 
your body. It has never really been 
an issue. Like, what is nudity? Is 
there much difference between a 
man’s body and a woman’s body? 
No. Embrace it as you want. 

FACT-CHECKER 

I love to look up random facts and 
then quote them out of the blue 
to my friends. They’ll be like, “How 
did you know that?” I love know¬ 
ing weird little details, like the 
fact that a flamingo can swallow 


only if its head is upside down. Or 
that a cloud can weigh more than 
a million pounds. 

WHERE TO NEXT? 

Thailand is definitely on my radar. 
I also want to go to an exotic pet¬ 
ting zoo and hold a monkey— 
that’s at the top of my list. I need 
to have a monkey in my life. I also 
want to swing through the forest 
on a zip line. But I’m down for 
anything. I just wantto see where 
life takes me. 

WHAT I LOOK FOR IN A GUY 

Looks aren’t that important. I have 
a track record of dating nerdy 
guys; being a little nerdy is hot, 
even if you look like a nerd. I don’t 
mind glasses—I don’t mind any of 
that. Personality is number one. If 
you don’t know what you’re talking 
about and can’t hold a conversa¬ 
tion, there’s no way I’ll be into you. 




@danataylor2 



















Testing out the fledgling Airbnb Experiences, our writer takes an inebriated tour of Detroit 
with a former guitarist for Kid Rock and a gaggle of new friends (including one lizard man) 
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“No shit? You’re Kid Rock’s guitarist?” 

Kenny Olson smiles at the two 20-something 
male tourists from Pittsburgh, both of whom 
seem genuinely starstruck. 

“Used to be,” Olson says in a raspy baritone. 
“I’m doing other stuff now. Got a gig tonight.” 
He gestures toward a poster on the wall behind 
him, which features a picture of Olson himself 
wailing on a guitar. 

The tourists lean in for a closer look. “Kenny 
Olson and Friends,” one of them reads aloud 
from the poster. They turn to look at me and my 
small assortment of new friends hovering near 
Olson. The majority of us are dressed in black 
leather, all of it way too tight for healthy circu¬ 
lation. Also, one of us is wearing a lizard mask. 

“These your friends?” the tourists ask Olson. 

“Fuck yeah,” Blind Bob shouts back. Blind 
Bob—his nickname isn’t hyperbole; he’s actu¬ 
ally blind—is the one in a lizard mask, which 
makes his declaration especially ominous. 

“You guys in a band?” they ask. 

We laugh, but nobody answers. Because tech¬ 
nically, no, we’re not. We’re just Olson’s entou¬ 
rage, or at least we are today. What’s more, we 
paid for those bragging rights. We’ve signed 
up for Motor City Rocks, a new Airbnb “Expe¬ 
rience” that offers a different kind of vacation. 
For $375 a head, we get to drive around Detroit 
in a limo, get day-drunk and listen to a guy who 
used to tour with Kid Rock tell stories about 
rock excess and that time Florence Henderson 
grabbed his ass backstage. 

Olson has had an impressive music ca¬ 
reer for a relatively unknown axman. He was 
Kid Rock’s lead guitarist for n years, provid¬ 
ing riffs and blistering solos for such hits as 
“Bawitdaba,” “Cowboy” and “Only God Knows 
Why.” He quit recording and touring with Rock 
in the mid-2000s—“The reasons are compli¬ 
cated,” Olson says—but he hasn’t been hurting 
for opportunities. He’s played with the likes of 
Metallica, Sheryl Grow and Snoop Dogg. Keith 
Richards once called him “one of the best rock 
guitarists on the scene right now.” 

We’re outside Third Man Records, the vinyl 
shop and recording studio of Detroit native 
Jack White. Olson doesn’t know White per¬ 
sonally, but “the store is pretty badass,” he as¬ 
sures us. It’s the latest stop on a citywide tour 
that has been meandering at best. So far, we’ve 
seen the Motown museum, Saint Andrew’s Hall 
(where Eminem got his first break) and the 
Majestic club. Olson has played at every venue 
except Motown, but his ex-father-in-law was 
one of the Temptations. 

Skip Franklin, Olson’s manager, inserts 
himself between us and the Pittsburgh admir¬ 
ers, ushering us back toward the limo. “Gome 


on, guys, let’s keep it moving!” he barks at us. 
“We’re on a schedule here.” This is not entirely 
true. Other than driving around looking for 
music landmarks, we don’t really have anyplace 
to be until sound check at seven p.m. But we hap¬ 
pily play along with the ruse, because there’s 
something thrilling about having a big, burly 
rock manager, with a face that looks like it’s not 
unaccustomed to receiving punches, treat you 
like somebody too important to talk to civilians. 

Back in the limo, Olson unfurls another rock 
tale—something about debating the many vari¬ 
ations on the peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich 
with Michael Jackson. Olson is easy to like. 
He’s scraggy and disheveled, with a paunch 
and a big grin that peeks out of a gray goatee. 
He zigzags between topics randomly, following 
no apparent logic. One minute he’s explaining 
why that Journey song “Don’t Stop Believin’ ” 
sucks because there’s no such thing as “south 
Detroit.” Then, apropos of nothing, he’s telling 
us about the time Joe G, Kid Rock’s three-foot- 
nine sidekick, tried to beat up Gary Coleman 
during the video shoot for “Cowboy.” 

This is his first full-fledged Motor City Rocks 
outing for Airbnb. The first few were just “test 
runs,” he says. “They were mostly friends com¬ 
ing in from out of town. We’d just drive around 
and laugh.” Which isn’t all that different from 
what we’re doing now. But the customer base 
has definitely expanded. Our group includes 
Blind Bob, a New Yorker by way of 
South Carolina who lost his eye¬ 
sight in an “explosion” (the de¬ 
tails are sketchy) and rebuilds car 
engines for a living (the details 
of how he does that without the 
gift of sight are also sketchy) but 
whose real passion is drumming. 

Blind Bob—he hands everyone a 
business card that reads blind 

BOB THE LIZZARD MAN—met 

Olson during a recent rock-and- 
roll fantasy camp in Hollywood 
and decided he needed to make 
the pilgrimage to Detroit. 

There’s also Frank Faisst, a 
German corporate exec who dee- 
jays and shoots music videos on the side, barely 
speaks English and is dressed as though he’s 
heading to an S&M dungeon. He’s here with 
Dacia Bridges, a Michigan native who has 
spent the past two decades in Germany, work¬ 
ing on her dance and electronica singing ca¬ 
reer. Rounding out our traveling party is Bella 
Bond, a small-framed brunette with enormous 
fake breasts—she shared this info with me mo¬ 
ments after we met—that are barely contained 
by a skimpy leather halter top. She traveled 


here from West Palm Beach, Florida, where she 
works as a model (mostly for biker conventions) 
and has a doctorate in pharmacy. Oh, and she 
has minor brain damage. 

“I got hit by two trucks, in the head,” she 
tells me. “I was driving, and they smooshed 
my car. The front was fine, but the trunk was 
pushed up into the passenger’s seat. Whatever 
cut my head was in my trunk. I don’t remem¬ 
ber. I had amnesia.” 

“Wow,” I respond, not sure what else to say. 
“I’m glad you’re okay.” 

“The doctor said I’m not at full mental capac¬ 
ity,” she tells me. “So, if I forget your name, I’m 
sorry. I’m not all there.” 

It might be the drugs talking—when some¬ 
body pulled out a joint, I didn’t say no—but 
this is hands-down the most entertaining 
vacation I’ve taken in years. And I say that 
as somebody who never much cared for Kid 
Rock, or white-boy rap-rock in general. I’m 
not even all that impressed with the Detroit 
music scene. I love Iggy Pop and Motown but 
not enough to fill my phone with photos of 
the empty stages where they once performed. 
There’s nothing about this tour that’s nearly 
as exclusive or “underground” as promised. 
Get yourself a flask and a GPS and you could 
easily re-create it. But you’d be missing the 
point. Like that old saying goes, it’s not about 
the destination; it’s about taking the journey 


with a blind drummer, a German in tight 
leather and a guy who used to perform in front 
of thousands with a little person. 

We pull up to the Fox Theatre, where Olson 
has arranged for an all-access backstage tour. 
We’re joined by a few others, most of them mu¬ 
sicians performing tonight with Olson. Tino 
Gross, a local bluesman who looks like a char¬ 
acter from a Tom Waits song—he’s a skinny 
white guy in a fedora and black sunglasses 
with a voice that sounds like he smoked a pack 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY RYAN LOWRY 


“I think the 
best hind of 
travel is when 
you become a 
new person." 
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Left: Kenny Olson (standing, third from left) and the patrons of his Motor City Rocks Experience. Right: Olson onstage with the Scorpio Brothers. 


of cigarettes before breakfast—tells me he per¬ 
formed in this very theater with Bob Dylan. 

“I was in the lobby before the show,” he ex¬ 
plains, “and Bob’s manager, Mitch, runs up to 
me and says, ‘Bob wants you to play tonight.’ He 
took me backstage and pointed to a Marshall 
amp. He told me, ‘When Bob looks at you, take 
a solo. And then when he looks at you again, 
stop.’ That was the only thing I knew going in.” 

We all nod in quiet reverence, sitting in the 
dark and staring at the stage that has seen so 
much history. Even Olson is at a loss for words. 
But then Blind Bob breaks the silence. “Are we 
done here?” he shouts, scooping his seeing-eye 
dog, Buddy, off the ground. “It’s drink-30. Let’s 
do some fucking shots!” 

We all laugh. Classic Bob move! 

Last November, Airbnb co-founder and CEO 
Brian Chesky unveiled the company’s new 
Experiences program to an audience at L.A.’s 
Orpheum Theatre. In his speech, he recalled 
pleading with his parents as a child to take a 
family trip to “the most magical place on earth, 
the North Pole.” Their vacations rarely got 
more ambitious than an Anheuser-Busch fac¬ 
tory tour, and his lingering disappointment 
helped inspire Experiences, which Chesky 


promised would make vacations “magical” 
again. How do you do that? By using the “hero’s 
journey” narrative structure coined by myth- 
ologist Joseph Campbell. 

“A character starts in their ordinary world,” 
Chesky explained. “They cross the threshold- 
think Wizard of Oz —to this new magical world, 
where they meet people.... They have a moment 
of transformation, and they return to the ordi¬ 
nary world.” 

You couldn’t ask for a better summation of 
Airbnb Experiences—created by a guy who’s 
still pissed off that his parents never took him 
to Santa’s Village and founded 
on the same creative philoso¬ 
phy that helped George Lucas 
come up with Star Wars. 

Airbnb currently offers 
about 800 Experiences in 
20 international cities, with 
plans to expand to more than 
50 by the end of this year. An 
Airbnb spokesperson says 
that roughly 34,000 people 
have started the process of 
creating an Experience. 

Many of the existing ex¬ 
cursions cover well-trodden 


territory, like drinking and eating. But since 
the program’s launch, the Experiences have 
gotten uniquely weird. You can pay to ride 
around London in a penny farthing bicycle, or 
do yoga with a Barcelona model, or make plas¬ 
tic food in Tokyo, or visit Nelson Mandela’s 
prison with his former prison guard (included: 
“a meal in prison”). For $619 you can spend the 
night with an actual wolf pack, which includes 
a long hike into the mountains of Los Angeles, 
sleeping under the stars next to creatures that 
could ostensibly eat you, and s’mores. Some of 
the Experiences sound like they were created 


Some of the 
Experiences 
sound like they 
were created 
with Mad Libs. 
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with Mad Libs. Gome feed homeless people in 
Capetown...with a local DJ. Learn howto make 
your own lamp...while drinking margaritas. 
Take a walking tour of historic London sites... 
while learning how to play the ukulele. 

“They’re creating an industry that doesn’t 
exist,” says Brad Stone, author of The Up¬ 
starts: How Uber, Airbnb and the Killer Com¬ 
panies of the New Silicon Valley Are Changing 
the World, “which is harder than it looks. But 
they’re trying to cater to a millennial mind¬ 
set, which is ‘Don’t sell me some cookie-cutter 
thing. Give me something I haven’t seen be¬ 
fore.’ But that’s hugely challenging, because 
you’re trying to sell people things that maybe 
they don’t even know they want.” 

The common denominator for all Experi¬ 
ences, the thing they all offer without explic¬ 
itly stating it, is temporary friendship. A Paris 
Experience, billed as an “Urban soccer chal¬ 
lenge,” is a pickup soccer game, followed by a 
drink at a bar with your new friends—all for 
just $35. You can eat tapas in Barcelona with 
“foodies” (i.e. people who like food), or go 
vinyl-record shopping with a guy in Osaka, or 
“meet cool people” at a party in Paris, or have 
a picnic with a stranger in San Francisco. For 
$95, Amanda in Los Angeles will drive around 
the city with you and eat tacos. You pay for 
your own tacos, but she’ll show you where she 
likes to eat tacos, and then the two of you can 
eat tacos together. 

Courtney Nichols, a self-described “pur¬ 
veyor of kitsch,” sells an Experience that’s es¬ 
sentially drinking with her and her friends for 
an evening. On her Airbnb ad she promises to 
take you to “bizarro landmarks” and hang out 
with her “martini-guzzling...outlandish en¬ 
tourage” at “invite-only dance marathons.” 
Nichols tells us that her $299 Experience is 
about “meeting my social circle. I surround 
myself with a group of bohemian eccentrics. A 
lot of drag queens are in my social circle. A lot 
of artists. A lot of people who are just quirky.” 

Customer reviews tell a different story. 
Airbnb users who tried the Nichols Experi¬ 
ence have been less than satisfied, with one 
complaining on the website that “she took 
us to her friends’ apartment, where we sat 
around for another hour waiting for them to 
get booze.” Another claims they “expected to 
go out to a few L.A. bars and dance, instead 
we spent most of the night at her home and a 
friend’s apartment,” and they “left the experi¬ 
ence feeling confused.” 

It’s possible some of the Experience hosts 
have loneliness issues of their own. For $25, 
a young couple will take you up to the Holly¬ 
wood sign and explain their complicated rea¬ 


sons for moving to L.A. There’s an $84 tour of 
the Louvre in Paris that’s advertised as “Meet 
the funniest guy in the museum,” which is 
nothing if not a cry for help. If you’re in Flor¬ 
ence and your idea of a good time is “walking 
at night in silence,” there’s an Airbnb host 
willing to charge you $79 for the opportunity. 
(Don’t worry; the host provides a “small flash¬ 
light,” so it won’t be weird or anything.) 

Chris Wren, a software engineer for Airbnb, 
is both an Experience host and an enthusias¬ 
tic Experience customer. For him, the plat¬ 
form has never been about feeling less alone. 
“You can meet new friends, but it’s not really 
about that,” he says. “I think the best kind of 
travel is when you become a new person, when 
you take it beyond the shallow touristy thing 
and embrace the fantasy of it.” 

How far could that fantasy be taken? It’s not 
that big a leap from “Let’s play soccer” to “Let’s 
have a masked orgy.” I asked the Airbnb reps if 
they would accept Experience proposals that 
were sexual in nature—maybe not so far as 
soliciting prostitution but at least involving 
nudity and adult behavior—and they directed 
us to the “quality standards” web page for pro¬ 
spective Experience hosts. It doesn’t mention 
sexual content. The company’s main concern 
is that hosts craft a compelling three-act fan¬ 
tasy. “Consider the beginning, middle and 
end,” the Airbnb site advises. “How will you 
greet guests when they arrive? What is the 
main activity they’ll do with you? How will 
you draw the experience to a close?” 

Kerri Aultman, a fetish model in Miami, 
hopes to be one of the first to take the Expe¬ 
riences in a bold new direction. She’s cur¬ 
rently overhauling a loft space for maximum 
kink possibilities. There will be a stripper pole 
and a mirror ball and a “costume room” full of 
wigs, slutty costumes and fetish gear for ex¬ 
perienced and newbie clients alike. Her Ex¬ 
perience, she says, is designed to be only for 
women who want to spend a day and a night 
exploring their kinky sides. 

“I live in a fantasy world all the time,” she 
says of her day job. “I want to create an Experi¬ 
ence where people can try that for themselves. 
They can put on some wigs and fishnets, find a 
new sexual identity, see what it feels like. We’ll 
go out on the town in costumes and then come 
back and have a slumber party.” 

So basically what Chesky and Joseph Camp¬ 
bell had in mind, but this hero’s journey ends 
with pillow fights and a stripper pole. 

Now we’re at a fancy restaurant-music venue 
in suburban Detroit. It’s just like the rock clubs 
on 8 Mile Road but with more white people and 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN ADVENTURE 

Ready to sign up for your very own Experi¬ 
ence? Allow us to make a few suggestions 



JUGGLE FIRE IN MIAMI ($250) 

Christian Neira, host of the appropriately 
named Pyro Experience, gives hands-on 
training with fire props such as a 
buugeng and a dragon staff—right 
next to the Atlantic Ocean, in case you 
accidentally set yourself ablaze. 

BREAK-DANCE IN PARIS ($81) 

Be the guy who comes back from Paris and 
tells his friends, “Skipped the Eiffel Tower, 
but I got into an epic break-dancing battle.” 
Matthieu and Tony will teach you French 
break-dancing moves, which we’re hoping 
include le pop etlock. 

GET DAY-DRUNK IN SEATTLE ($60) 

Host Shelley Buchanan runs a blog 
called the Drunken Tomato and has 
published several books about regional 
bloody mary variations. She’ll take you 
on a walking tour to three different 
bloody-mary-centric bars, where you 
fill out score sheets, compare notes and 
get smashed. 

BECOME A SAMURAI IN TOKYO ($ 445 ) 
Tetsuro Shimaguchi, who performed in 
and choreographed samurai fight scenes 
for Quentin Tarantino’s Kill Bill Vol. 1, 
invites you into his dojo to “learn the way 
of a traditional warrior”—or just look 
awesome while swinging a blade (above). 

GO FISH IN BARCELONA ($151) 

Here’s a chance to live out your Deadliest 
Catch fantasies. Spend a day fishing on 
the Mediterranean with a crew of third- 
generation Catalan fishermen, who will 
also entertain you with “sea legends.” 
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a menu that includes duck cotechino. Olson and 
friends are performing here tonight, and the 
backstage lounge is packed with a dozen or so 
musicians, friends and pay-to-play “friends.” 
Actually, the backstage is just a small room off 
the restaurant’s kitchen, with a few couches 
that smell like sweaty leather, pizza slices bal¬ 
anced on every available surface and a big tub 
of canned beers on ice. 

A stern-looking woman bursts into the room 
from the kitchen. “Guys, please,” she says. 
“There is absolutely no smoking weed in here!” 

Nobody says a word. We just pretend we 
have no idea what she’s talking about. Because 
obviously, none of us were smoking weed. 
What gave her that idea? That thick cloud of 
blue smoke hanging in the air must’ve come 
from someone else. 

I return to my conversation with Joe Sax, 
the lead singer and bassist of Olson’s new 


trio, the Scorpio Brothers. Sax is dressed all 
in black, with long black hair and black sun¬ 
glasses that never leave his face. He could just 
as easily be a cat burglar. 

“I told Kenny, ‘I’ve listened to your stuff, and 
a lot of it is “Oh, I’m fucking high on cocaine, 
I’m drinking too much, I want some pussy,” all 
this shit,’ ” he tells me. “I’ve already done that. 
If we’re going to do this, you have to let me sing 
about shit that matters to me. The working 
title for one of our songs is ‘Changing Minds.’ 
The chorus is ‘Changing the world is chang¬ 
ing minds, this is the world we leave behind.’ 
Because you gotta care about what we’re leav¬ 
ing behind, right?” 

As it’s happening, it feels like the greatest 
conversation I’ve ever had with another human 
being. But I know it’s all about context. Change 
a few circumstances, and I’d probably want to 
kill myself. But sitting backstage before a show, 
where the beer and pizza are free, people keep 
handing me joints and Olson’s manager keeps 


checking on me— You need anything? A plate of 
mussels, a bourbon cocktail, afoot rub, a new 
pair of pants?—I feel special. 

I’ve learned a lot about Detroit today. Maybe 
not aversion that most tourists get, but a more 
intimate one. I’ve learned there’s a catwalk 
above the Fox Theatre that nobody is allowed 
to use, but Olson and Dweezil Zappa snuck up 
there once. I learned that the club where Jack 
White punched a guy in the face has a great 
deal on mid-afternoon shots. I learned that 
the mansion of Motown founder Berry Gordy 
is for sale, for a mere $1.6 million, and Olson 
is thinking about buying it. I learned that Hot 
Tamales is the only strip club in Detroit that 
doesn’t charge a cover. I learned quite a few 
things about strippers, in fact. 

Franklin interrupts a scintillating conversa¬ 
tion about the strippers of Flint to let us know 
it’s time for sound check. Olson and the band 
head to the stage, and I 
take this opportunity to 
talk to my other Experi¬ 
ence cohorts. Why exactly 
are they here? 

“Some places have din¬ 
ner packages with the 
stars, where you can meet 
them before or after the 
show and have a drink, 
but this is different,” says 
Dacia Bridges. “It’s more 
authentic. You don’t feel 
like a fan getting a meet- 
and-greet. You’re just 
hanging out.” 

Nobody in our group 
is under the illusion that this might be their 
ticket to a music career. They don’t expect to 
be discovered or given a record contract if they 
just impress Olson enough. “I don’t have any 
musical talent,” Bella Bond tells me. “I just 
like being around these guys, feeling like I be¬ 
long here.” Most of them are happy with their 
non-rock star lives. Blind Bob has created his 
own weird universe. He tells me he’s heading 
down to Myrtle Beach, South Carolina tomor¬ 
row to be a judge at a beauty contest at a biker 
bar called Suck Bang Blow. 

“Do I want to ask how you do that?” I say. 

Blind Bob chortles sinisterly while petting 
Buddy, who hasn’t left his side all day. “You want 
my vote, your boobs better be covered in braille.” 

The show starts late. At least 300 people 
squeeze into the small space, and they’re 
ready to bob their heads enthusiastically 
while drinking craft beers. The Scorpio 
Brothers get started around 11, and it’s an 
aural blitzkrieg. Olson delivers slushy guitar 


riffs at a volume that makes my genitals vi¬ 
brate like a speaker’s woofer. Bridges jumps 
onstage to join them for a cover of Hendrix’s 
“Little Wing,” belting out the tune with the 
soul of a seasoned R&B performer. The crowd 
hollers in approval, and so does the Olson Ex¬ 
perience gang, but we do it more meaning¬ 
fully because we’ve been partying with her for 
the past 30 hours. We have a connection that 
none of these civilians would understand. 

When it’s over, we stick around as Olson 
and his bandmates pack up their instruments 
and pound more drinks and sneak away for 
joints in the alley and talk about what an awe¬ 
some gig it was. There’s a lot of exchanging 
of e-mail addresses and phone numbers, and 
promises that this is the beginning of some¬ 
thing, though nobody says what that “some¬ 
thing” might be. 

“You’re stuck with me, Bob,” Olson says, giv¬ 
ing Blind Bob a lingering hug. “For the long 
haul. You and me.” 

“I love you, brother,” Bob says, still wearing his 
lizard mask. “Don’t let anybody know, though.” 

I wake up with ringing ears and a pounding 
head and clothes that smell like bad decisions. 
I have no idea how I made it back to my hotel 
room. My phone is yelling at me, and I see I’ve 
gotten a text from Olson. “Thank you for all 
your support my soul brother,” it reads, fol¬ 
lowed by several rock horn emojis. 

I stare at my phone for a long time, not sure 
what to think. Are we pals now? Can I legiti¬ 
mately say, “Me and Kid Rock’s guitarist are 
soul brothers?” I guess that’s cool, but I was 
hoping for something a little more profound. 
Chesky had promised a hero’s journey. Where 
was my “moment of transformation”? Had I 
learned about myself through this experience? 

Well, I guess I learned I can smoke rock-star 
weed and still have coherent conversations. 
I learned that my rock-and-roll dreams from 
childhood haven’t gone away, as just standing 
behind the velvet rope at the side of the stage 
during a concert gave me goose bumps. I came 
to this Experience with a sneering adult cyni¬ 
cism, but by the end of the night I was flashing 
rock horns unironically. I was a kid again, pre¬ 
tending to be an adult, or at least my kid fan¬ 
tasy of what being an adult would be like. 

It would fade eventually, like all fantasies. 
We sober up and the vacations end and we get 
back to the real world. But while it lasted, it 
was beautiful. 

I crawl out of bed to look for my pants. They 
are nowhere to be found. For a split second, 
I think about texting Franklin. He’ll know 
what to do. ■ 


I wake up with 
a pounding head 

and clothes 
that smell like 
bad decisions. 
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This summer, the pint-size powerhouse plays both a permed wrestler and a profane nun. 
Read on as she plys her razor-sharp wit on wrestling moves, nude scenes and cat cafes 


by DAVID HOCHMAN PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEPHAN WURTH 


Qi: You’ve been in the business for more than 
a decade. What surprises you most about the 
way Hollywood works? 

BRIE: I guess it’s that everybody 
cheats on their husbands and wives. It 
always bums me out. I mean, it makes 
sense on some level because there’s 
such an immediate intimacy to what 
actors do. You shoot scenes with people 
where you’re falling in love with them 
or making out with them or pretending 
to have sex with them. So I understand. 
And you can be away from your loved 
one for months at a time, and hackers 
are making it more and more difficult 
to send sexy photos to one another, so 
what are you going to do? But it still 
really shocks me. 

Q2: You recently married Dave Franco. What 
was it like meeting his brother James and the 
rest of the Francos for the first time? 

BRIE: Well, I met their mom before I 


met anyone else in the family, and she 
is so wonderful and sweet that our joke 
for a long time—and it’s true—is that 
Davey’s mom and I said “I love you” to 
each other before he and I had said “I 
love you.” The Francos are just a very 
humble, laid-back, close-knit family, 
and my family has a similar vibe. 

Q 3 : You’ve described your parents as reformed 
hippies. Was there a lot of herbal medicine 
around when you were growing up? 

BRIE: Well, there’s still a lot of pot. 
On Thanksgiving we all smoke tons 
of weed. I mean, not tons of weed; we 
go through phases. Some Thanksgiv¬ 
ings I’ll bring a pot brownie and we’ll 
be sneaking into the closet and having 
bites of it. At this last Thanksgiving, 
it was just my parents and my sister 
and then a bunch of our friends out 
back with vape pens. It’s been fun in¬ 
troducing my parents to the new weed 


technology. They both have their pot 
cards now, though. I used to be the 
keeper of the weed; now they’re on 
their own. 

Q4: In your new Netflix comedy, GLOW, you play 

a 1980s pro wrestler. What’s your killer move? 
BRIE: We did wrestling training for 
four and a half weeks for the show, 
working 10 to 14 hours a day on not kill¬ 
ing ourselves. The hardest move is a 
basic back bump, which is any time you 
fall on your back onto the mat. You get 
back-bumped whenever you’re clothes- 
lined, which is when you run into some¬ 
one’s arm and fall backward. I would 
much prefer to be body slammed than 
clotheslined, even though someone’s 
lifting you off the ground and slam¬ 
ming you down. At least they’re sort of 
helping to place you in a good position. 

My favorite move is the suplex. It’s 
when you have someone in a headlock 
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and you put your head under their arm 
and then flip them all the way over, and 
you both back-bump on the mat. With 
all wrestling moves, you learn the foun¬ 
dation and then you have to just go for 
it. There’s no in-between. You have to 
trust that you know how to do it. 

Q 5 : What did you make of all those high- 

waisted jeans and Amish-looking dresses? 

BRIE: I feel like women’s fashion in 
the 1980s was about women entering 
the workplace and trying to hold their 
own with men. They wanted to wear 
outfits that made them sort of look 
like men, so they wore clothes that 
gave them these big shoulders, making 
their body shape totally different. And 
they cinched the waist, making them 
big on their bottom half too. The hair 
was huge. There was a lot of makeup. 
It’s like everything was an attempt to 
make yourself bigger. 

Q6: You get naked in the first episode of GLOW. 

Did you train for that too? 

BRIE: Oh absolutely. I definitely did 
some push-ups and sit-ups in my room 
to pump up the right muscles before¬ 
hand. I’ve passed on a lot of projects 
that had nudity, but I was obsessed 
with getting GLOW. Nudity is a part of 
the show, and I had no hesitation. I love 
the character. I understood why they 
wanted it. Getting naked on camera is 
like ripping off a Band-Aid. The hard¬ 
est part is the transition from being in 
your robe to being naked on set. Once 
I was naked, it kind of reminded me of 
my nudist days from college and that 
feeling of, Oh yeah, I love my body and 
this is fun and silly and it’s fine. 

Q 7 : Your nudist days from college? 

BRIE: Gal Arts was sort of clothing 
optional. I don’t know what it’s like 
now; even in the four years I was there, 
they had started to crack down. My 
freshman year, the Erotic Ball was still 
happening. Everybody was in different 
states of undress. There were tents with 
TVs playing pornography. And I seem 
to remember a live sex performance. 


Mostly it was a lot of lingerie and body 
paint. I wore this Victoria’s Secret 
thing with a little black thong under 
a black lace long-sleeved minidress. 
It was see-through lace—you could see 
the panties—but also long-sleeved be¬ 
cause, you know, I’m very demure. 

Q8: Now, in The Little Hours, you play a raun¬ 
chy nun who smokes and says "fuck” a lot. How 

was it donning the habit? 

BRIE: The movie is a comedy, but wear¬ 
ing the habit was pure depression. It 
robs you of any sexual identity, and 
it is the least sexual thing you can do, 
though people do have nun fetishes. 
The part that goes on your head is heavy 
and pulls your neck back, so I was get¬ 
ting neck cramps every day. But the 
movie is pretty boundary-less when it 
comes to comedy, which I love. There’s 
a big scene with a lot of naked witches 
dancing in the woods around a fire, 
and that’s kind of madness. I think I 
felt the most guilt when we were shoot¬ 
ing a scene where we’re yelling at the 
groundskeeper, and we were all sort of 
unleashed. A lot of the movie is impro¬ 
vised, and at the encouragement of our 
director, we kept calling him a dirty 
Jew and referred to him stealing like 
a little Jewish rat. Being Jewish, I just 
kept thinking, Oh my God, my mom’s 
going to see this. 

Q9: Who makes you laugh the most these days? 
BRIE: Kristen Wiig, always. And Nick 
Kroll. I pull up clips from the Kroll 
Show and I just die. The other day I was 
referencing “Pleep Ploop,” a sketch 
on the Kroll Show; it’s a parody of The 
X Factor, and it’s one of my favorites. 
I also like to listen to The Last Pod¬ 
cast on the Left with Ben Kissel, Henry 
Zebrowski and Marcus Parks. They talk 
a lot about serial killers and their his¬ 
tories. They make jokes about and do 
impressions of the killers. You kind of 
have to be into their sense of humor. 

Oh, and anything with cats. We 
have two cats, Harry and Arturo. My 
brother-in-law named them because 


they originally belonged to him. We 
often film our cats—mostly doing 
nothing—and send the videos to each 
other throughout the day. That is cer¬ 
tainly something that other people do 
not find entertaining. 

QlO: You had a long stint playing Trudy Camp¬ 
bell on Mad Men. Were you surprised by how 
successful the show became? 

BRIE: I remember watching the Mad 
Men pilot, which I wasn’t in, after I had 
shot maybe one episode. I remember 
thinking, Oh my God, there’s no way 
this is going to last on TV. I was kind of 
like, Well, at least it’s really good and 
I’m in the first season and that’ll be 
great. You never know. 

Qli: You’re also known for your work on Commu¬ 
nity. Do you have a favorite Chevy Chase story? 
BRIE: Oh jeez. A classic Chevy Chase 
moment is him walking into a room 
with the rest of the cast, making jokes. 
Donald Glover is doing a bit. Everyone’s 
cracking up, and Chevy points at Don¬ 
ald and says, “That’s not funny. This is 
funny.” And then throws himself over 
the back of a chair, leaving everyone 
sort of stunned. Chevy definitely has a 
set idea in his mind about what comedy 
is, and maybe it hasn’t changed in a long 
time, but he’s still game for anything. 
Q12: You started your career as a children’s 
party clown. How often did the dads hit on you? 
BRIE: Not much when I was a clown, but 
definitely when I was a Powerpuff Girl, 
because the costume was very revealing 
for a children’s party costume. It was 
this tiny dress—shockingly short—with 
a giant head that strapped on. I kind of 
couldn’t get a feel for what was going on 
around me, but I knew I was being ogled. 
Q13: Your first real acting gig was a role on 
Hannah Montana, correct? 

BRIE: Yeah. The show hadn’t even aired 
yet, so nobody knew who Miley Gyrus 
was. I didn’t know who she was. Even at 
the first table read, I remember seeing 
Billy Ray Gyrus and wondering, Why is 
he on the show? What is happening? 
Miley was super sweet—a sweet, goofy 


I’VE NEVER FELT SO MUCH 
ADRENALINE IN MV RODV. WITH AN 
AUDIENCE THERE, YOU’RE INVINCIBLE. 
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Ql6: Well said. If you could work with anyone in 
showbiz, who would it be? 

BRIE: Quentin Tarantino, definitely. 
His movies have been such a big influ¬ 
ence on everything I like about film- 
making. I saw Pulp Fiction at way too 
young an age—my dad would stand in 
front of the screen during the gimp 
scene. Then in high school I was ob¬ 
sessed with Reservoir Dogs. And then 
in college it was Kill Bill Vol. 1 and Vol. 
2. The music, the humor—it’s just so 
much fun. 

Q17: This is the Adventure Issue. What’s on 
your adventure to-do list? 

BRIE: I want to jump out of an air¬ 
plane. I want to go to Japan because it 
has amazing cat cafes and other things 
that I hear are great. What else? Win 
an Academy Award. That’s about it. 
Q18: What is the most adrenaline-pumping, 
death-defying thing you’ve ever done? 

BRIE: Probably wrestling. I mean, 
I’ve never felt so much adrenaline in 
my body, and like I said, you have to 
literally dive headfirst into some of 
these moves. With an audience there, 
you feel nothing. You’re invincible. It’s 
a real rush. If GLOW is able to stay on 
for a few more years I would be ecstatic, 
because shooting it is the best. 

Q19: And finally, what’s the most regrettable 
part you’ve taken on? 

BRIE: I mean, I hate to shit on movies 
and stuff that I’ve done, but I played 
the lead in a B horror movie called 
Born. The entertainment value is 
high, but people will watch it because 
I’m in it and say, “Why did you do that 
to me?” I play this character who gets 
sort of...it’s implied that she’s raped by 
a demon and impregnated with this 
demon fetus. So it’s like Rosemary’s 
Baby, but then she gets possessed by 
the demon fetus and murders people 
and eats their body parts. 

I was right out of college, it was my 
first movie, and I was going to be the 
lead. I think I actually got a kick out of 
the heightened drama—the fact that 
I was coming out of theater school to 
play this part where there are actual 
scenes of me talking to myself and 
fighting myself because I’m possessed 
by a demon fetus- 

Q20: And all the while you’re like, “What’s my 
motivation here?” 

BRIE: No, I was like, “I got this.” I was 
super cocky. ■ 


teenager. I don’t think she would re¬ 
member me now, but I’m still a big fan. 

Q14: Back to ogling: Do you know there’s a 

Tumblr account devoted to your breasts? 

BRIE: There’s a fascination I can’t really 
explain. My mom was the first one to 
point that out early in my Community 
days. She was like, “I was reading a 
bunch of message boards, and people 
seem very fascinated by your boobs. I 
don’t know why. They’re not that big.” I 
was like, “Mom, I have great boobs. How 
dare you?” It’s humorous to me that peo¬ 
ple have had a fixation with my boobs. 
By the time I’m ready to film a full-nude 
scene, I am the most muscular I’ve ever 
been and my boobs are the smallest 
they’ve ever been. It’s sort of like a fuck- 
you to the boob-fetish people. 


Q15: You also have a following of foot fetish¬ 
ists. How do you figure that happened? 

BRIE: I understand why people like my 
feet, because I do find them to be very 
cute. But I can’t totally make the leap 
to sexualizingthem. People constantly 
request photos of my feet, and they also 
send me photos of my feet when I’ve 
worn minimal heels or have gone bare¬ 
foot. Somebody explained to me that 
it’s because feet are the only part of 
your body that you can’t change or alter, 
so it’s really you. I found that to be quite 
beautiful. But then your mind just cuts 
to someone jerking off on their feet, 
and that image is ingrained in your 
mind forever. Why would you put your 
dick between two feet when you could 
put it in a warm vagina or a butthole? 
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When her sister, Abigail, called her at college 
and said, “You need to come home,” Cheryl 
asked, “Is this for real?” 

“Yes,” Abigail said. 

“Can I talk to Mom?” 

“No.” 

“Is it Mom?” 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said. 

“What does that mean, you don’t know; it 
sounds like you’re not telling.” 

“I really don’t know,” Abigail said. “You 
know how Mom always puts herself in the 
middle of things.” Abigail paused. “And bring 
good clothes.” 

“You’re scaring me,” Cheryl said. “Should I 
be scared? No one in L.A. wears good clothes 
unless....” 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said again, “just 
come home.” 

Abigail had done this before. The summer 
Cheryl was 13, Abigail made 
her come home from sleep- 
away camp. Their parents 
had gone to Europe; Abigail 
stayed behind; she was 17 
and supposed to be in sum¬ 
mer school. 

It was six months after their younger 
brother, Billy, died while they were visiting 
their grandparents in Arizona. Billy told 
them that a poisonous snake had bitten him; 
“Put a cold washcloth on it,” they said, and 
then he was dead. 

“I need you to come home,” Abigail had said. 

“Did the plane crash?” Cheryl asked. 

“What plane?” 

“The plane Mom and Dad were on?” 

“No,” she said. 

“I thought maybe it did, because you told 
camp it was an emergency. The camp direc¬ 
tor came and got me out of the lake.” 

“Sorry,” she said, “I thought I told them you 
could call me back.” 

“You told them you’d hold on.” Cheryl was 
standing on the porch of the camp office in 
a dripping-wet bathing suit. She was talking 
on a phone with a long yellow curly cord that 
had been passed through the open window. 
She used the drops from her wet suit to spell 
her initials on the wooden porch. 

“Where are you?” Cheryl asked. 

“I don’t know,” Abigail said. “I’m lost.” 

“What do you see around you?” 

“Eye shadow,” she said. 

“Are you in your room?” Cheryl asked. 

“Come home,” Abigail said. 

“I’m in the camp play and the talent show,” 


Cheryl said. “This week there’s a bunk cook- 
out, an overnight adventure and it’s my turn 
to be the baker’s assistant. Plus, I’m in the 
bugle corps, I play reveille.” 

“Don’t make me beg,” Abigail said. 

When they were young, Abigail was a fairy. 
She wore white wings everywhere she went. 
She didn’t like to answer questions, didn’t 
like to be pinned down. 

Their mother joked that she drank too 
much coffee when she was pregnant with Abi¬ 
gail. “It wasn’t the coffee; it was the pills, diet 
pills,” their father said. 

“The doctor gave them to me,” their 
mother said. 

“What kind of doctor wants a pregnant 
woman to lose weight?” their father asked. 

“A Beverly Hills doctor.” 

Cheryl packed her footlocker and said 
good-bye to her bunk-mates. 

When she got home there 
was a huge sign, drawn 
in red lipstick on a white 
sheet, hanging between the 
telephone poles, “welcome 

HOME BABY SISTER.” 

And Abigail was very thin. 

“Have you stopped eating?” It probably 
shouldn’t have been the first thing Cheryl 
asked, but it was. 

“I’ve been picking at things, there wasn’t 
much left.” 

They went outside and looked at the “edi¬ 
ble” garden where the swing set used to be— 
their parents planted it to encourage Abigail 
to take an active role in her own nutrition. 
Most of the plants were dead. 

“You have to water it,” Cheryl said. 

Abigail shrugged. “I have trouble with 
things that are so needy.” 

They set up in Billy’s bedroom and talked 
about how weird it was that no one talked 
about anything. Abigail was the keeper of 
the feelings; she hung on to everything. Their 
mother used to say, “You wear your feelings 
like jewelry.” 

When they were young, Abigail was afraid 
of floating away. She was so worried that she 
might simply vanish that she literally wanted 
to be tethered to another person. 

First, they used some old laundry line, then 
climbing rope and carabiners, until they dis¬ 
covered the small weights that you use to keep 
helium balloons down. Abigail kept them in 
her pockets—a big help. 

And for awhile, she was better; she married— 
Burton Wills, her plastic surgeon—but she 


also kept her room at home, not like an office 
but like how it was when she was a kid. Burton 
didn’t seem to mind. 

For Cheryl this time, coming home from 
school in Minneapolis, felt even more diffi¬ 
cult. On the way from the airport to the house 
the car passed a field of oil pumps in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere, milking the earth, which al¬ 
ready looked decimated, barely able to feed 
scrub brush and the occasional sage bush. All 
of it felt entirely different, alien. 

“How did you pick Minneapolis?” Cheryl’s 
friends from high school had asked. “We 
never heard of it before.” 

“I wanted to go to the most normal place I could 
find. It’s where Charles M. Schulz grew up.” 

As soon as she arrives at the house, Cheryl 
walks right through it. She passes through the 
living room and steps outside; the pool is an 
inky black wishing well—no toys, only a float¬ 
ing sensor. The view is limitless, all of Los 
Angeles is spread out below. She takes off her 
shoes and dips her toes in—hot. The heat is 
like a physical lozenge, a sedative. There is no 
edge—she has no body, there are no boundar¬ 
ies, she, the water and the air all are one. 

She used to stay out there at night, linger¬ 
ing in the darkness. Her father would come 
and get her out of the pool. “It’s a wonder you 
don’t just shrivel up,” he’d say. The pool felt 
safe, she could hide there—invisible. She 
takes her feet out of the water and goes back 
into the house. Her wet footprints evaporate 
behind her, vanishing as she walks. 

“Where are you?” she texts her sister. 

“In traffic,” Abigail texts back. 

The accountant who lives next door comes 
out onto his deck; his hair is longer and he now 
has breasts. He waves. She waves back. 

“Where’s Esmeralda?” 

“She’s driving the car.” 

Twenty minutes later, she hears the engine 
turn off and suddenly she’s afraid, flushed 
with the feeling that this is the before—the 
end of the familiar. She hears the front door 
open and close. She stays put, or it’s more like 
she can’t move, she’s immobile on the lounge 
chair by the pool. 

Abigail comes out onto the patio, so thin 
that she actually looks flat. Her arms and legs 
are white like copy paper. The only thing nor¬ 
mal about her are her feet, jutting out in san¬ 
dals with red nail polish that catches the light 
like safety reflectors. 

“Should we go inside?” Abigail asks. 

“Here is good,” Cheryl says, still paralyzed. 
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“We need to talk.” Esmeralda brings 
glasses of water with lemon and a plate of car¬ 
rot and celery sticks. 

“Is it that bad?” Cheryl asks, looking at 
Esmeralda for confirmation. 

Esmeralda makes a face; she doesn’t want 
to be the one to say so, but yes. 

Esmeralda has been with them since be¬ 
fore Billy was born. She was the baby nurse, 
the nanny and then the housekeeper, and now 
Esmeralda does everything for them because 
apparently they can’t do it for themselves, or 
maybe it’s just been so long that they’ve for¬ 
gotten how. 

Abigail drinks. Cheryl eats. Amid the 
hyperconsciousness about food, the threat 
of starvation, she overeats, having not one or 
two sticks but the entire plate. 

“Is it Dad?” she asks. 

“It’s Mom and Dad,” Abigail says. 

“Are they getting a divorce?” 

“No.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“It was Dad and then it was Mom.” 

“Can you just tell me what happened?” 

“Dad was at work. He had an incident.” 

“Like an occurrence?” 

“An episode.” 

“Like a crime show?” 

“Like a problem,” she said. 

“When did this happen?” 

“Last Wednesday?” 

“And why did no one call me?” 

“We wanted to see what happened. We 
hoped there would be a turnaround. There 
was nothing you could have done.” 

Esmeralda gives her a hug, “I’m sorry.” 

I could have prayed, Cheryl says softly to 
herself. She prays every day; something she’s 
never told anyone. “So, where’s Mom?” 

“She’s at Cedars too.” 


“Did you tell her I was coming home?” 

“I told her,” Abigail says; her voice sounds odd. 

“What?” 

“Mom was at the salon, she had cucumbers 
on her eyes, was eating almonds, you know 
how she does....” 

“Fifteen almonds a day.” 

“And you know how she has so much filler 
and Botox and everything.” 

Cheryl nods, “Yes. And she doesn’t even 
like the way it makes her look, she just does 
it because that’s what people here do.” 

Abigail, who has also had all the filler and 
Botox, nods back. She doesn’t smile or frown 
because she can’t. “Well, somehow a pea¬ 
nut got in. She blew up and no one noticed 
because her lips are already so puffy—they 
didn’t get bigger on the outside, she puffed 
up inside.” 

“And?” 

“She’s not ‘at’ Cedars, she’s ‘in’ Cedars.” 

“In the same room?” 

She shakes her head. “They’re heavily 
sedated and on ventilators.” 

“Will they wake up?” 

“No one knows. She was seriously 
oxygen-deprived.” 

“This is like a nightmare.” 

“That’s why I called you.” 

“It’s like the nightmare where I’m trying to 
tell everyone something is wrong and no one 
can hear me. It’s like a zombie apocalypse,” 
Cheryl says. Abigail puts her arms around 
her. They are so thin and ropy that it’s like 
being encircled by Twizzlers. 

“I called Walter,” Abigail says. 

“My Walter?” 

Walter is her best friend from childhood, 
pre-childhood—infancy. “I thought he might 
be helpful. He said he’d come over later. 
Should we go to the hospital?” Abigail asks. 


“Should we bring her a plant?” Cheryl asks. 
“Mom always liked African violets.” 

Cheryl marches into the house, takes 
the African violet off the windowsill in the 
kitchen, clutching it for comfort. 

Their father is in the Neuro Intensive Care 
Unit. He has what looks like a turkey ther¬ 
mometer stuck deep into his head. 

“Is that like a pop-up timer?” she asks. 

“It tells us the pressure in his head,” the 
nurse says. 

“Is it permanent?” 

“You’ll have to speak with the doctor,” the 
nurse says, exiting the room. 

“He looks terrible,” Cheryl says. “He would 
never wear a shirt that color.” 

“You mean the hospital gown?” 

“Can we put on his regular clothes?” Cheryl 
asks. “Do we need permission?” 

“Like we could make him any worse?” Abi¬ 
gail says. She tugs on the front of her father’s 
gown, trying to pull it off him. “He’s heavy.” 

“We could try and lift him,” Cheryl says. 
“Or how about we just put a shirt on top?” 

The clothes he was wearing when they 
brought him in are in a big plastic bag in the 
closet. Abigail lays the shirt on him and pulls 
up the sheets, tucking him in. Cheryl takes his 
shoes to the bottom of the bed and puts them 
on the ends of his feet, hanging off his toes. 

“Better?” Abigail asks. 

“He looks awful.” 

“Maybe it’s the medication,” Abigail says. 

“Maybe it’s what’s left of him, maybe it’s 
all there is. This is not good,” Cheryl says, 
shaking her head no, no, no as if the repeated 
motion will set things free. “Not good at all. 
Can we see Mom? I need to see Mom.” 

They take the elevator to nine. 

“It’s me,” Cheryl says, squeezing the moth¬ 
er’s hand. “Are you in there, Mom?” 

“Hard to tell,” the nurse’s aide says. 

“Burton thinks Mom looks good, very 
relaxed.” 

“She’s unconscious.” 

Esmeralda rubs the mother’s feet. “She 
always liked me to rub her feet.” 

Cheryl kisses her mother on the forehead. Her 
skin is taut, smooth, no wrinkles. “I love you, 
Mom. Happy Administrative Assistants Day.” 

“Is it really Administrative Assistants 
Day?” Abigail asks. 

“It said so on my calendar.” 

“Mom loves a special day.” 

Cheryl puts the African violet on the ledge, 
in the sun. 

“I know you find it offensive, but I have to 
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eat,” Cheryl tells Abigail as they’re waiting 
for the valet to come with the car. 

“How about a smoothie—they don’t really 
smell.” 

They drive to a juice bar. Abigail orders just 
kale, parsley and cucumber. Esmeralda gets 
mixed berry acai. Cheryl orders the Kitchen 
Sink, and while she’s waiting she eats some raw 
vegan cookies. “Do you have soup?” she asks. 

“Cheryl, it’s 101 degrees outside. There is 
no soup,” Abigail snaps. 

As soon as they get back to the house, 
Cheryl is drenched in aloneness, the cologne 
of empty, the odor of nothing. Mid-afternoon, 
she has a pizza delivered—she meets the guy 
outside, eats the whole thing standing on the 
other side of the fence and throws the box 
away out by the curb in the neighbor’s blue 
recycling bin. 

Later, she finds Abigail in her room, 
sitting on the floor, ruler in one hand, 
scissors in the other, cutting the pile 
on her green shag rug like it’s blades of 
grass, one thread at a time. “It should 
only be an inch and a half—these are 
two inches.” She shakes her head. 

Cheryl sits on the floor next to her sis¬ 
ter. “I won’t be okay if they die. That’s 
always been the issue—how alone I feel. 

I married Burton because he doesn’t 
intrude on my loneliness but at the 
same time I’m never actually alone.” 

“I know,” Cheryl says. 

“I’m trying to be the big sister, the 
one in charge, but it doesn’t come 
naturally.” 

“You’re doing a great job. What’s the 
plan for later?” 

“Later when?” Abigail asks. 

“Tonight, tomorrow and all the days 
after?” she says. 

“Burton would be fine with me just staying 
here,” Abigail says, cutting the shag a little 
more quickly. 

Cheryl realizes that if Abigail stays, even 
for one night, it will create a whole new prob¬ 
lem: Abigail will move back home and Cheryl 
will be stuck living there with her—forever. 

“That’s okay,” Cheryl says. “I’m fine to be 
on my own. Nothing is going to happen to me, 
all the bad stuff has already happened.” 

“Is Walter coming over? Did he text you?” 
Abigail asks. 

“Yes.” 

“And?” 

“He asked, ‘How bad is it?’ ‘Bad,’ I said. 
‘Big bad?’ he asked. ‘Supersize,’ I said.” 
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Esmeralda is ready to go. “I have to make 
dinner for my family. I’m sorry. I’ll bring 
you leftovers tomorrow, empanadas.” Cheryl 
sends Abigail with her, giving her a hug, 
then wishing she hadn’t; Abigail is like a 
human Post-it, there’s nothing to her—no 
dimension. 

When they leave, Cheryl locks herself in 
the bathroom—she feels the need for a safe 
room. She needs to be held, comforted, and 
in the absence of humans the space between 
the tub and the towel rack will do. 

She sits on the floor, not crying, maybe not 
breathing either. She sits on the floor telling 
herself to let the tile hold her, let the grout 
be the cement that keeps her whole. She digs 
her nails into the rubbery vein of caulking 
along the side of the tub, takes a deep breath 


and instead of an exhalation out comes a 
bellowing, puking wail. She sobs hysterically 
until her phone makes a loud ping. The ping 
acts like an off switch; the flood stops as sud¬ 
denly as it started. She abruptly ceases crying 
and pulls the phone from her pocket; a text 
from Burton: “Abigail arrived home—do you 
happen to know, did she eat anything today?” 

“She had a smoothie,” she types back, wip¬ 
ing mucus from her face. 

“Where are you?” Walter texts a little while 
later. 

“I’m hiding,” Cheryl writes. 

“Where?” 

And because she doesn’t want to say 
between the tub and the towels, she gets 
up, pulls on a swimsuit and a wrap, unlocks 
the sliding glass doors, goes out to the pool 
and sits. 


“In the backyard,” she types. He comes in 
through the pool gate. 

“You remembered the code,” she says. 

“1-2-3-4. Some things never change.” 

“Until they do,” she says. There’s a pause. 
“You look good—muscly.” 

“Eating meat again.” 

“It’s really good to see you.” 

Walter and Cheryl have known each other 
since before they could sit up. Their mothers 
took them to Music Together class; he smiled 
at her and she threw up on him, or so the story 
goes. “Spit up,” she always corrects. “When 
you’re four months old, it’s called spit up. I 
didn’t throw up on you until much later.” 

They grew up together, each other’s witness 
and confidant. 

They go into the house. “Should I try and 
distract you?” Walter asks, digging 
around the game closet. He takes out 
the game Operation. She uses the 
electrified tweezers to extract the 
wishbone—her favorite part. 

“Is this helping?” Walter asks. 

“It’s certainly matching how strange 
I feel,” she says. 

When the game is over, she goes 
into her parents’ bedroom, moves 
from object to object, touching 
her mother’s things, moisturizers, 
custom-compounded sun creams made 
by the dermatologist, tanning sprays. 

Walter comes out of the bathroom 
wearing her father’s robe, his arms 
filled with pill bottles. “Did you know 
your dad was on all this stuff?” 

“I don’t think he took all of it all the 
time,” she says. 

They play a game of dress-up, of tag, of 
jumping on the bed, of calling out an event 
and then diving into the parents’ closets to 
get ready for it. 

“Lunch at the club,” Walter calls out. 

“Awards ceremony,” Cheryl says. 

“Sylvia,” Walter says while wearing the 
father’s tuxedo. 

“Ben,” she replies in her mother’s ball 
gown. “Where did we go wrong?” she asks. 

“We got what we wanted,” he says. 

“It’s like a kinky psychodrama,” she says. 

“What time period are we in—before or 
after?” he asks. 

“Let’s start with before,” she says. 

They play until they run out of costumes, 
until they can’t think of what else to say ex¬ 
cept things that are too painful to say, and 
then they lie down side by side on the parents’ 


“I’M TRYING 
TO TELL 
EVERYONE 
SOMETHING’S 
WRONG. IT’S 
LIKE A ZOMBIE 
APOCALYPSE.” 
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bed—dressed for golf. Walter takes Cheryl’s 
hand—they sleep. 

Cheryl wakes up at three a.m. and goes out 
to look at the moon. Even when it’s 100 during 
the day, Los Angeles gets cold at night. It’s like 
a wine cooler—somewhere between 50 and 55 
degrees. The darkness is chalky black, the city 
below looks smaller, more consolidated than 
during the day. Through the night, she sees 
a lava lamp glowing in the neighbor’s house. 
She goes back for a blanket and in her room 
she finds a book that she loved as a kid, takes it 
outside along with a flashlight and the blanket 
and sits by the pool reading, pretending she is 
in another time. 

She remembers reading stories about chil¬ 
dren playing outside at night, catching fire¬ 
flies in mayonnaise jars. She found them 
comforting—until she realized there 
was no such thing as a mayonnaise jar 
in their house and there were no fire¬ 
flies in Los Angeles. 

Across the top of the hill, a thin 
white plume begins to rise—first like 
steam creating a cloud of its own, 
then it starts to blossom, filling out 
the night sky like a balloon on a long 
narrow string, blooming like a mush¬ 
room cloud—are they smoke signals 
or special effects? 

There are visitors at the hospital. 

Carlton, the father’s ex-best friend, 
is the first. “You know that I gave your 
father his start,” he says. 

“I know,” Cheryl says; this is what 
Carlton always says. 

“I’m the one who encouraged him to 
go into the law. He wanted to be an actor and 
I told him, forget it. You’re good-looking but 
you’ve got no talent. It was me who made it hap¬ 
pen, I brought him clients before he had any. As 
far as I’m concerned, I sent you kids to school, 
I paid for your mother’s face-lifts and, see that 
bag his pee is going into, I probably paid for 
that too. And what does he do for me, nothing.” 

“Carlton,” Cheryl says, “is there something 
we could do that would make you feel better, 
that would show you how much my father val¬ 
ued your friendship?” 

“You see that ring he’s wearing, the kind 
of showy one with the emerald? As much as I 
don’t like jewelry on a man, I always admired 
that ring.” 

“It’s yours,” Cheryl says. 

“Do I take it now?” 

“Sure,” Cheryl says. She has no idea why she’s 


giving this jerk her father’s ring, but she’s not 
going to back out now. Carlton picks up her fa¬ 
ther’s hand. “Be careful of the IV,” Cheryl says. 

“It’s swollen,” Carlton says, holding her 
father’s hand in his own. 

“Yes, he’s retaining fluid.” 

Carlton tries to take the ring off, to spin it 
from the finger. The ring’s not budging. He 
tries again, yanking the father sufficiently 
that an alarm bell goes off and the game of 
tug-of-war has to be suspended until the 
nurse comes in and resets the machines. The 
nurse gives Carlton a tube of Surgilube; he 
greases the finger with a grotesque pumping 
motion that prompts Cheryl to look away. 

“Got it,” Carlton announces, exiting with 
his shiny prize. 

“I wish I had better news for you,” Abigail 


says when the agitated movie-star client 
arrives with his assistant. 

“I don’t believe it for a minute,” the movie 
star says. “Some people will go to any length 
not to have to tell me to my face that it’s over. 
If he wants to dump me he should just say so.” 
His voice is loud, recognizable—people stare. “I 
maybe a big baby but it’s not like I can’t take it.” 

“Come in,” Cheryl says, ushering him into 
her father’s room—and out of view. 

“Holy shit,” the movie star says when he sees 
him. He takes out his fountain pen, the one he 
likes to use for autographs, and stabs her fa¬ 
ther in the bottom of his foot. The nib of the pen 
stays in the flesh when he pulls out and beyond 
that nothing happens, except ink leaks onto the 
floor. There is no grimace, no jerking of the leg. 

Cheryl pushes the button in the wall, “Nurse, 
can we have some wipes for a cleanup?” 


“I guess I needed closure,” the movie star 
says, plucking the nib like a thorn out of the 
bottom of her father’s foot and departing. 

At home, Dr. Felt, the mother’s shrink, calls 
repeatedly. He calls and hangs up and then 
calls again like a stalker. He leaves a series of 
messages of escalating intensity. “Are you on 
vacation?” “I can’t help but take it person¬ 
ally. Is there something you forgot to tell me?” 
“Have you no respect for our process?” And 
finally, “If you don’t call me, I’m going to have 
to release your time—do you know how many 
people want Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a.m.? That’s prime time, baby.” There’s a 
long pause, then, “And you know what, you’re 
really selfish, only a selfish person would be¬ 
have this way. You’re a bitch, a real bitch.” 

“Do you want me to call him back?” Wal¬ 
ter asks when Cheryl plays him the 
messages. 

She thinks of the one time she went 
to see Dr. Felt, who she always sus¬ 
pected was having an affair with her 
mother. “Do you want a boyfriend?” 
Dr. Felt had asked her. “Yes,” she’d 
said. “Then you need to lose 10 
pounds,” he said. 

“I want to be the one who tells him,” 
she says to Walter as she’s dialing. 
“Hello, Dr. Felt, it’s Cheryl.” There’s 
a pause; he has no idea who she is. 
“Sylvia’s daughter.” 

“Oh,” Dr. Felt says, clearly surprised. 

She proceeds to tell him what hap¬ 
pened to both her mother and her 
father and when she’s finished all 
Dr. Felt says is, “I’ll need some kind 
of official confirmation.” 

She’s stunned. “Like what?” 

“A report from the hospital would suffice. 
It’s quite the story you’re telling me. In order 
to believe it, I’ll need to see some paperwork.” 

She snorts—involuntarily. 

“I’ll say good-bye now—Cheryl,” Dr. Felt says, 
pausing before saying her name, like there’s 
something about it that’s bitter on his tongue. 

The hospital schedules a family meeting. The 
doctor, whose name is embroidered on his long 
white coat, begins, “The problem with modern 
medicine is we’re able to keep people alive who 
in any other country would have died within 
hours of the event. Sometimes we’re lucky, but 
more often we end up here,” he pauses. “In the 
land of difficult decisions.” 

“I’ve been doing a neurological stimula¬ 
tion program,” Abigail says. “Twice a day for 


THE MOVIE 
STAS TAKES 
OUT HIS 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
AND STABS 
HER FATHER IN 
THE FOOT. 
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15 minutes, I tell my father the jokes, read 
the letter from the White House, and for 
my mother, I wave her favorite coffee beans 
under her nose....” 

“Your parents are not asleep,” the doctor says. 

“What’s the best-case scenario?” Cheryl 
asks, cutting to the chase. 

“That depends on what you’re looking for,” 
the doctor says. “Some families hope the pa¬ 
tient lives for a very long time, even if it’s 
like a potted plant. And others hope the end 
comes quickly, peacefully.” 

“If it was your parent, what would you wish 
for?” Cheryl asks. 

“I would wish I didn’t have to make a 
choice,” the doctor says. 

Abigail is angry. “I think they’re lying,” she 
says. “That’s what they say to keep you here. 
They want you to beg them to keep your loved 
ones, it’s all about getting the business.” 

“I didn’t get that feeling,” Cheryl says, and 
her voice cracks. 

“You should get them out of there,” Walter says. 

“Where would we take them—on vaca¬ 
tion?” Cheryl asks. She is not so secretly 
angry that Walter is leaving tomorrow for a 
family trip to Croatia. 

“Home,” Walter says. 

The thought had never occurred to her. 

“You need to get them out before something 
worse happens,” he says. 

“Worse like what?” 

“Flesh-eating bacteria. MRSA, gangrene. 
Before they start cutting off pieces of them.” 

“Walter is right,” Abigail says. “They need 
to be home.” 

That night before he leaves, Walter pulls 
out his wallet. 

“I don’t need your money,” Cheryl says. 

He hands her a photograph of her brother, 
Billy. “It’s his class picture from second grade,” 
Walter says. “He gave it to me and I carry it like 
a talisman, a reminder to trust myself and not 
let others negate my experience.” 

“I love you, you asshole,” she says, pressing 
the photo to her heart and hugging him. 

“I’ll see you soon,” Walter says. 

It takes a lot of negotiation—lawyers, 
sign-offs—to get Sylvia and Ben out of the 
hospital. 

“No backsies,” one of the hospital admin¬ 
istrators says. “If you take them home, you 
agree to take full responsibility. If something 
goes wrong, you can’t bring them back to us.” 

“We understand,” Cheryl says. 

The furniture is moved to the edges of the 
living room. The carpets are rolled up. Using 


blue painter’s tape, Cheryl and Abigail mark 
off two large rectangles on the floor indicat¬ 
ing where the hospital beds will go. They un¬ 
furl a padded fluorescent orange safety mat. 
“It’s antimicrobial,” the man from the hospi¬ 
tal supply company says. 

The beds arrive and the night before their 
parents come home Cheryl and Abigail sleep 
there, pretending it’s a special kind of a 
spa. In the morning a crew brings the heavy 
equipment, ventilators, IV pumps, stacks of 
sheets, diapers, an enormous assembly of 
goods. “Mom would be pleased,” Abigail says. 
“She loves high production values.” 

The mother and father come home in a con¬ 
voy of special intensive-care ambulances. 
The nurse comes with them and does the un¬ 
packing, the fine-tuning. 

It’s like having a new baby or a pet; there’s 
a lot of anxiety, wanting to be sure they get 
it right. Cheryl pushes her father’s Barca- 
lounger into the living room and parks it be¬ 
tween the hospital beds, so the nurse can put 
her feet up. 

The smell of the food one of the nurses 
brings for lunch upsets Abigail, who first 
looks pale and then begins to froth, bubbles of 
saliva beading on her lips. She retches. “Can 
you say something, please?” she begs Cheryl. 

Cheryl goes into the kitchen. “Excuse 
me....” The nurse looks up from her lunch, as 
if to say, if your request is going to interrupt 
my meal—that’s gonna be a problem. 

“Would it be okay if you ate outside?” 

“Pardon?” she asks as if deeply offended. 
“Is there a medical reason I should eat out¬ 
side? Our contract says that we are allowed 
to bring in our own food and be provided with 
equipment to heat or refrigerate it. I just 


want to know if there’s a medical reason—like 
do you have an allergy?” 

“My sister is sensitive to food odors.” 

“That’s not a medical reason,” the nurse 
says, taking another bite of whatever is in 
her bowl. 

“It’s very hard for her to be around food,” 
Cheryl says. 

“So?” 

“Mental illnesses are medical conditions,” 
Cheryl says. 

“Fine, tell her to get a note from the doctor 
and I’ll show it to my supervisor.” 

Later, Abigail, exhausted, resists going 
home. 

“I promise you,” Cheryl says. “Nothing will 
happen while you’re gone.” 

“You won’t leave them alone, will you?” 

“I’ll be right here.” 

Early the next morning Burton shows up; he finds 
Cheryl outside by the pool. “Where’s Abigail?” 

“She’s home.” There’s a long pause. “She 
didn’t wake up this morning.” 

“She’ll be over later?” Cheryl asks. 

“Her body gave out, her heart stopped.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means she’s gone. Abigail died.” 

Cheryl is overcome with the strangest sen¬ 
sation of rising up, levitating, a kind of lib¬ 
eration that feels entirely unfamiliar. She 
doesn’t understand it. Why is this her reac¬ 
tion? Has she been so terrified about what 
might happen to Abigail that the absence of 
fear, the absence of the weight is causing her 
to float away? And is this it? Is this the kind 
of floating that Abigail was afraid of? Or was 
that something else? 

She looks around—nothing is out of place. 
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Abigail is dead, but still the coffee automati¬ 
cally made itself, the newspapers were deliv¬ 
ered, the morning nurse arrived and fed and 
changed her parents. She got away, she thinks. 

“What do you think killed her?” Cheryl asks. 

“Malnutrition and a weakening of the 
heart,” Burton says. “The last few weeks were 
especially difficult.” 

“She was terrified about being left alone,” 
Cheryl says. There is a long silence. 

“What would she have wanted?” Burton asks. 

“I don’t think she’d like to be in a coffin,” 
Cheryl says. “She would think a coffin made 
her look fat. She would like to be made as 
small as possible, to fit inside a pill bottle.” 
She turns to Burton, “Will there be a funeral? 
And what about the after-bit? I don’t think we 
can do it here at the house, in front of them?” 


The funeral is small; Abigail is buried next 
to their brother in a row of plots the parents 
bought when Billy died. “They bought more 
than they needed—in the hopes the fam¬ 
ily would expand,” the funeral director tells 
Cheryl and Burton. 

They stand in their black clothes with their 
sunglasses on against the bleached sky, the 
backdrop of the city behind them. Burton, 
Cheryl and Esmeralda. It’s the first time they’ve 
left the parents home alone with only a nurse. 

On the way home they stop at the one res¬ 
taurant Abigail loved—Tu Es Moi—and cele¬ 
brate her life in foams. They have a flight of 
foams—15 of them, each one under 10 calo¬ 
ries, everything from Thanksgiving Dinner 
to Salted Caramel Pastrami. 

When they get back to the house, Cheryl 
opens her father’s safe, counts out six 
months’ pay and gives it to Esmeralda. “You 
need a vacation,” she says. “Tell me where you 
want to go and I’ll transfer the miles from my 
father’s account.” 

“It is too much to say good-bye to everybody 
all at once,” Esmeralda says, and begins to cry. 

“I know,” Cheryl says, comforting her. “But 


this isn’t good-bye, it’s just a chance for us to 
gather ourselves and make sense of things. 
The fact is, I need to be alone for a little bit.” 

Esmeralda nods tearfully, “You’re all 
grown up.” 

The funeral is followed by a Facebook 
shivah—Cheryl posts a message about 
Abigail’s death, and then the rabbi who mar¬ 
ried them adds a post, and Cheryl and Burton 
follow it each evening for seven days by post¬ 
ing a remembrance at sundown. Old friends 
add memories of their own. And after seven 
days Cheryl and Burton write a thank-you 
note to everyone and post more photos. 

Now that it is just Cheryl and her par¬ 
ents, Cheryl spends more time talking to 
the nurses; she learns things about her 
parents, details about their skin, their 


smells, their habits. They may not be able 
to communicate—but there are things the 
body enjoys. The night nurse tells her that 
her father likes a little pot smoke blown in 
his face. “His blood pressure goes down, his 
digestion is better.” She nods. The nurse 
blows a little smoke in her face; she breathes 
deeply. He does it again. “I’ve also got edibles 
if you want some,” he says. 

On Thursday at three p.m. when the morn¬ 
ing nurse has to leave for her shift in the ER 
and the three-to-midnight nurse is stuck in 
traffic coming from Orange County, Cheryl 
isn’t worried. “Not a problem,” she says. “It’s 
okay. I can be alone with my parents for an 
hour. Just go.” 

The morning nurse leaves, grateful. Cheryl, 
a little nervous, sits between her parents, and 
then after a few minutes goes outside. 

She is out by the pool when the power 
goes off. It takes her a few seconds to real¬ 
ize what’s happened. There’s a peculiar ab¬ 
sence of noise. Silence holds the air. The pool 
pump has stopped, the compressor for the 
air conditioner is hushed. Cheryl hurries in¬ 
side; the clock on the microwave is dark, the 


television screen is flat black. There are high- 
pitched alarms, squeals like helium balloons 
coming from the living room. Her first im¬ 
pulse is to call Abigail and then she remem¬ 
bers, there is no more Abigail. She switches 
the alarms off, turns to her parents and says, 
“I’m not sure you noticed, but the power went 
out. We’ve been having a heat wave, it’s prob¬ 
ably a rolling blackout. There are backup bat¬ 
teries. You’re currently at 95 percent. All is 
good. I’m just going to step outside for a min¬ 
ute and see if I can learn more.” 

Cheryl goes out the front door, wanting to 
confirm that the blackout is not theirs alone. 
A man in a white hazmat suit is wandering 
down the middle of the street, swinging what 
looks like an incense box in front of him, back 
and forth like a priest at Christmas. “Has 
anyone seen my queen?” he cries. 
“My queen has flown away.” She 
realizes it’s the neighbor. “Stay 
inside,” he shouts. “The swarm is 
loose.” She hears the air buzzing 
and quickly closes the door. 

She sends Burton a text, but it 
bounces back. She calls the nurse 
stuck in traffic from her cell phone 
but the call doesn’t go through. She 
goes from room to room looking 
for a landline. In Abigail’s closet 
she finds the powder-blue prin¬ 
cess phone. It feels lighter than she remembers 
a phone feeling. She turns it over—the bottom 
is covered with duct tape. She peels it off; the 
insides of the phone have been removed. Four 
loose joints fall out. She can’t reach Walter. 

The house gets warmer and starts to smell 
of urine and shit. Cheryl opens the glass 
doors. There are birds outside, the sounds 
of dogs barking, children playing in a pool, a 
woman talking in the distance. 

Meanwhile, the red and green lights blink 
and the machines continue to breathe for her 
mom and dad. The IV bags keep dripping. 
And her parents, Sylvia and Ben, remain un¬ 
changed, their bladders emptying into the 
plastic containers at the end of the beds. 

Cheryl keeps thinking she should do some¬ 
thing, but there is nothing to be done. 

An hour later, as the backup batteries begin 
to fade, Cheryl gets the favorite book from 
her childhood, sits in the Barcalounger be¬ 
tween her parents and begins to read aloud. 
When she is done, she takes her father’s right 
hand and her mother’s left and draws them to 
her, holding them close, on her chest, over her 
heart, praying, waiting. ■ 


A MAN IN A HAZMAT SUIT 
WANDERS THE STREET. “HAS 
ANYONE SEEN MY QUEEN? 
THE SWARM IS LOOSE.” 
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Sorrv. dear— haFta work. 


M. KUPPERMAN 
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PLAYMATE 



With her innate wanderlust and wide-ranging passions, August Playmate 
Liza Kei is the stunning soul of adventure 


If Liza Kei’s otherworldly blue-eyed gaze and 
delicately wrought bone structure look familiar, 
it’s probably because she graced our March 2013 
cover. “When I was first asked, I said, ‘Are you 
calling the right number?’ ” she recalls, laugh¬ 
ing. “So I called my mom and told her, ‘Listen, 
this is the deal.’ Typical Russian mom, her re¬ 
sponse was ‘What if you can’t marry a prince 
because you were in playboy?’ I was like, ‘I can 
live with that.’ After thinking about it, I decided 
I want my grandchildren to say Grandma was a 
playboy cover girl.” 

The former ballet dancer and aspiring 
architect was discovered at a recital in her home¬ 
town of Rostov-on-Don when she was 17; she’s 
been modeling ever since. “The Russian balle¬ 
rina is a classic cliche,” she says with a grin. “Sec¬ 
ond on the list after model!” At first Liza wasn’t 
sure she’d succeed. “Models always used to be 
super-tall divas. I’m more of a girl next door.” 

Ask Liza to describe herself in three words 
and she’ll say, “Funny, sexy, sarcastic.” So what 
makes her feel sexy? “Glean hair, beautiful new 
lingerie and of course those eyes watching me 
dance and jump around wearing it.” Just as long 
as “those eyes” don’t belong to a man with petite 
feet. “It’s weird, but big feet are important,” she 
says. “Not necessarily huge, but I need guy feet.” 
Other Liza essentials: Russian food, Adidas 
pants and a good book for plane rides (she has a 
thing for French philosophers). 

The New York City-based model had a revela¬ 
tion in California a few years ago. “I went on a 
date to Venice Beach. I realized I’m this little girl 
from Russia and I’ve made it all the way to the 
other side of the world. It was like, Oh my God.” 
While she loves to travel, our August Playmate 
appreciates a relatively pared-down existence. 
“It’s the simple things in life,” she says. “I love 
to cuddle. Who doesn’t? There should be an app 
just for cuddles—cuddles and puppies.” 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRISTOPHER VON STEINBACH 
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“He said he loved me for my mind. I was actually kind of offended.” 
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RUSSIAN ROOTS 

I have a great solution for when I’m 
missing Russia. It’s called Brighton 
Beach, Brooklyn. Fancy bitches 
are like, “Ew!” But I love it. I have 
a little tradition: I go to this Rus¬ 
sian cafe right on the beach and 
FaceTime with my mom. She kind 

of has lunch with me. 

WANT TO BUY ME A DRINK? 

I was until recently a bigfan of gin. 
I like gins in Germany, the ones 
with the right herbs. But because 
I was just working in Mexico, I’m 
slowly going for tequilas. 

MY PERFECT DAY 

It would start with a big, big break¬ 
fast and turn into a sunny day 
spent chilling outside in the park. 
Then I’d jump into a bar for fabu¬ 
lous cocktails with my friends and 
end with a cozy dinner at home 
with blankets and movies. 


MY PERFECT DATE 

It definitely wouldn’t be at a big 
fancy restaurant. In the end, 
you’re not going to remember 
the food; you’re going to remem¬ 
ber that certain pause when you 
appreciate the moment. The mo¬ 
ment is everything. 

EVERYONE’S A FLOWER 

I’ve had girls say to me, “You’re so 
normal.” I’m like, “Well, what did 
you think, that I puke flowers? 
Of course I’m normal. Of course I 
have pimples.” The truth is we’re 
all pretty. Think about people’s 
favorite flower: You might as¬ 
sume it’s a rose, but it rarely is. 
Some men love lilies, some love 
peonies. They’re all beautiful, and 
it’s the same with girls. 

DESSERT ALWAYS 

I cannot leave a restaurant with¬ 
out having dessert. It can be the 



most exquisite meal, but I need 
the chocolate cake at the end. 
Just leave me the dessert cart. 

MY HAPPY PLACE 

It’s a long road to discovering a 
country. Each one has its rules, 
its pros and cons. When I’m in 
Europe, I have nightmares that 
I’m missing my plane. It’s a clas¬ 
sic dream: You’re packing, and 
then the plane flies away. When 
I’m in the States, it never happens. 
Maybe it’s my subconscious telling 
me New York is my comfort zone. 

A SECRET ABOUT ME 

I’ve carried a teddy bear named 
Rupert with me when I travel ever 
since I became a model in 2007. 
He’s very old and dirty. My mom 
always sneaks him into the wash¬ 
ing machine when I’m sleeping or 
out with friends. I actually prefer 
him dirty, though! 


0 @liza_kei 
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PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


A man’s number one question when he 
visits a nude beach for the first time: What 
should I do if I get an erection? The num¬ 
ber two question: Why are there so many 
dudes here? 

My trust issues began when I discovered 
there was no donkey in Donkey Kong. 



The Heimlich Maneuver means some¬ 
thing totally different to anyone who ever 
slept with Dr. Henry Heimlich. 

If your lawyer has an AOL e-mail address, 
you’re going to jail. 

One way to get a hand job is to become a 
sculptor. 

N ever trust a psychic wearing a Band-Aid. 
They should have seen that shit coming. 


When baseball players want to delay 
ejaculation, do they think about people 
having sex? 

I accidentally texted a picture of my penis 
to my grandma. She asked me when I 
shaved my head and lost an eye. 

Sometimes just to switch things up I 
ask my therapist how my lack of progress 
makes her feel. 

Those of you who think the Earth is flat, 
show some decency. Some planets just take 
longer than others to develop. 

Attendance at the Rodeo Hall of Fame has 
skyrocketed since it dedicated a statue to 
the reverse cowgirl. 

Caller: Sir, we believe your identity has 
been stolen. 

Me: I go to sleep at nine p.m. 
and drive a minivan. I’m sure 
they’ll give it back. 

If eating chocolate makes 
your brain simulate the feel¬ 
ing of being in love, how many 
pieces does it take to convince 
your girlfriend to try anal? 

I took the batteries out of the 
carbon monoxide alarm be¬ 
cause the loud beeping was 
making me feel sick and dizzy. 

Kids today will never know 
the awkwardness of having 
to meet up with an ex to give 
them their CDs back. 

Sometimes when I’m driving 
I’m overcome with an urge to plow into an 
overpass pillar. Anyway, my name is Dave 
and I’ll be your Uber driver. 


At the end of the day, life should ask us, 
“Do you want to save the changes?” 

The doctor said I should be drinking more 
whiskey. Also, I’m calling myself “the doc¬ 
tor” now. 

Sure, having sex is a great workout, but hav¬ 
ing sex on a Bowflex is the ultimate workout. 

For most guys, having sex on the beach is 
like watchingLa La Land. It’s over quickly, 
it’s a little overrated, and it’s embarrass¬ 
ing to be caught doing it by yourself. 

Love doll is a pretty optimistic term for 
somethingyou have sex with and then hide 
in your closet. 

Relationship status: intentionally leav¬ 
ing stuff in my pockets as I go through 
airport security. 
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I didn’t sign up for the 401k at work be¬ 
cause there’s no way I can run that far. 


Instead of “Who’s your daddy? ” I acciden¬ 
tally said “How’s your daddy?” We put our 
clothes back on and discussed her father’s 
hip surgery. 


A job interview is like a first date. You 
dress up, pretend to be someone else and 
spend the whole time wondering if you’re 
going to get screwed. 


Summertime sex can be sweaty, sticky 
and exhausting... if you’re doing it right. 

□ 
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‘Most politicians are men. Men 
are liars. You got a petition to 
end lying?” 


‘Mama! 
It’s Pop 
on the 


I recently moved from 
San Francisco to Kansas 
City, and after the 
presidential election 
I realized, hey, what tf 
better way to get to jl: 
know my new /[' 

neighbors than by ( \ 
doing a voter V ^ 
registration drive? \ li 


Janet showed me 
that pragmatism is 
alive and well. 


Get the fuck 
off my property! 


I had an exhilarating 
discussion with Carl 
about gun policy. 


Humans should 
all get chipped. 
That’d make 
registration 
so much easier. 


‘The real question is, 
what BBQjauce goes 
best on a liberal 
canvasser?” _. 


T always knew 
you were a 
fascist, Fifi.” 
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‘I voted for * 
Obama, but that 
was in Tampa.... 

Can you hold onto this, 
please? I’m not sure 1 
updated my info.... 
Hold onto this too, son. 
Anyway, I’ll register 
online. Don’t want to 
inconvenience you.” 


Meanwhile, Yvonne 
enjoyed getting into 
the weeds with me 
on various issues. 


Kvv 


troy was heavily 
involved in fixing 
a broken system. 


‘Its very brave of you to go 
door-to-door in such a 
red district....”. 


And Suzanne taught me 
a thing or two about 
alternative facts. 
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During lunch \\ 

I daydreamed about 
what my friends back 
in the Bay Area would 
think of my new 
home.... 


Wait—yc 
moved? 


“Voter registration is just a start. Next you 
need to make people sign pledges for clean 
energy, women’s rights, nuclear disarmament, 
amnesty for illegal immigrants, refugee resettlement, 
an independent prosecutor, single-payer health care, affordable 

child care, universal pre-K education, access to healthy food choices, a ban on 


“Dude, it s like IVe been 
saying: The difference 
between conservatives 
and liberals is empathy. 
We care about people 
—watch your step— 
and they don’t.” 


“How far is Kansas from 
Colorado? Weed is totally 
legal in Colorado.” 
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But the people 
I met will be 
inscribed on i 
my heart 
forever!” 


‘Um... there’s 
nothing here 
except scribbles 
and paw prints. 
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Finally I returned to the 
district HQ^ my feet sore, 
my back achy and yet my 
spirit refreshed by so many 
fascinating encounters. 
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An afternoon ride through Topanga Canyon 
with the captivating Lis Giolito—and a reminder 
that sometimes freedom comes on two wheels 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


ANDREW KUYKENDALL 
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CLASSIC PLAYMATES HEATHER VAN EVERY AND TERI PETERSON • VINTAGE CARTOONS • HEF ON SAFARI 
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HERITAGE 


The Illustrated 




Hugh Hefner is a visual guy—this magazine is 
proof—and has been his whole life. As a kid he 
taught himself to draw by mimicking Mickey 
Mouse cartoons and was soon getting in trou¬ 
ble at school for his exuberant doodling. 

His output was incredible: stacks of 
original illustrated stories and full-color 
comics by the time he reached his mid-teens. 
Sketching and storytelling were integral to 


Hef’s development, stoking his creativity and 
sharpening his knack for visual narration in 
ways that would later influence this very pub¬ 
lication. In high school Hef began to chronicle 
his life in a multivolume hand-drawn, 
B _ lightly fictionalized comic book—“sort 
1 of an illustrated diary and scrapbook,” 
as he describes it in the typewritten intro to 
volume 36. The series starts out with the title 


School Daze and stars Hef’s alter ego, Goo Hef- 
fer. (On the previous page, Hef poses in the early 
1950s with his cartoon memoir surrounding 
him on the floor.) He continued to record his life 
in comic form until playboy became his full¬ 
time focus; after volume 53, the project evolved 
into more of a scrapbook featuring family photos 
and playboy particulars. Here we present some 
choice selections of young Hef’s handiwork. 




The Early Years 

“He constantly draws,” complained Hef’s fourth-grade teacher in a note sent 
home to his mother. By the time he entered high school in 1940, Hef had drawn 
more than 70 original comic books, including Horror Stories and The Skull 
Becomes Invisible (above). Thrilled with tales of monsters, mummies and other 
creepy creatures, Hef launched Shudder magazine (left) in 1941 at the age of 
15, drawing and typing up an issue every month from May to September, and 
held meetings of the members-only Shudder Club with his friends. (Horror 
movie actors Bela Lugosi, Boris Karloff and Peter Lorre were honorary co- 
presidents; Lugosi played Dracula and Karloff played Frankenstein on the big 
screen.) Hef has called these early endeavors “the most obvious forerunner 
to the creation of playboy magazine and the Playboy Clubs.” 
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A Maturing Style 

The diary marked milestones in Hef s life. The three volumes below chronicle, from 
left, Hef s high school friendships and an early romantic crush (the green winged 
figure at bottom is recurring character Mr. C—Hef s conscience); earning another 
stripe in the Army and coming down with the measles; and celebrating the Fight¬ 
ing mini’s Big Nine victory in 1946. Hef joined the Army soon after high school and 
served for two years. During this time, he inked cartoons for Army newspapers and 
continued his comic diary, even lugging his typewriter to basic training. “I would 
have made sergeant,” Hef said, “but my lieutenant didn’t like the fact that I spent 
so much time drawing cartoons.” It was in the Army that Hef had an epiphany: “[I] 
began considering cartooning as a possible career.” At left, Hef memorializes the 
moment he learned World War II had ended. Taking advantage of the Gl Bill, he 
enrolled at the University of Illinois, where he majored in psychology, minored in 
creative arts and drew cartoons, includingthe one above, for student publications. 
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An Aspiring Cartoonist 

After graduating from college, Hef moved to Chicago’s South Side, where his 
choice of apartment decor was appropriate: He plastered one room’s walls with 
the funny pages (above). While continuing his drawn diary, he also developed 
two original comics—the detective strip Gene Fantas: Psycho-Investigator (top 
right) and the university-centered Freddie Frat— that he hoped would be picked 
up for syndication; neither succeeded. Undeterred, in the early 1950s Hef self- 
published That Toddlin’ Town (right), a slim paperback of original cartoons sati¬ 
rizing life in Chicago, includingthe sultry scene below. Described as “a humorous 
poke at [Chicago’s] institutions, its culture, its sex life,” That Toddlin’ Town was 
well received. Hef commemorated the making of the book in volume 48 of his 
cartoon autobiography—but he had bigger ideas brewing. 



“I couldn't take those off, honey! It'd make 
the show indecent!" 
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HERITAGE 


hef’s 

magazine 


volume 
hugh m.hefner 


The Magazine 

Hefs plan for a new type of men’s magazine, percolat¬ 
ing in his mind for some time, began to come together in 
1953 and is duly documented in his cartoon of record- 
including the moments he decided on the magazine title 
and on the Rabbit as a logo (panels above). The cover of 
volume 52 (top right) is based on a photo (top left) of Hef 
working on the very first issue of playboy; in his comic 
diary, Hef laments, “I’ve had to rewrite every damn thing in 
the first issue!” Needless to say, all the hard work paid off. 
After it began publication in December 1953, playboy be¬ 
came a sensation. (Far right: Hef and the first issue of the 
magazine.) The 53rd installment of Hef’s diary shows him 
sitting up straight behind a grand modernist desk (right)— 
a quiet harbinger of the change and growth Hef would 
drive over the next six decades and beyond. 


HUGH 

HEFNER, 

PUBLISHER 



VOL. 53 

BY HUSH rt HEFNER 
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HERITAGE 


HEATHER 

VAN 

EVERY 

July 1971 Playmate 

Many Playmates proclaim a laid- 
back approach to life, but few 
have appeared as genuine about 
it as Heather Van Every. 

A Bunny at Denver’s Playboy 
Club—a job she described as 
“less like working than being a 
hostess at a party”—Heather was 
19 when she posed for playboy. 
Yet the cycling enthusiast and 
avid skier preferred relishing 
Colorado’s outdoors to bagging 
more modeling gigs. “I really like 
to get away and just sit. Not to 
think about anything in particu¬ 
lar, just to relax in the mountain 
air.” Call it a beautiful marriage 
of athleticism and idleness. “I’m 
not one of those people who are 
always in motion, always doing 
something or planning some¬ 
thing,” she said. “I guess some 
people would say I’m lazy, but I 
wouldn’t want it any other way.” 
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HERITAGE 


Teri 

Peterson 

July 1980 Playmate 



In her pictorial interview, sun-kissed 
California native Teri Peterson 
was unafraid to be a woman of 
contradictions. The newly minted 
Playmate described herself as “ex¬ 
ceedingly shy,” but that didn’t stop her 
from speaking candidly on the topic 
of—what else?—sex. “I like to ‘fool 
around,’ so to speak, in exotic, unusual 
places...anywhere it’s generally taboo. 
It’s a lot more exciting that way,” she 
said. Teri described sex as “an artistic 
expression created by two people. Of 
course, it helps if you’re in love.” The 
archetypal blonde beauty was known 
for her confidence and unique per¬ 
sonal style: “I like looking somewhat 
bizarre because I really don’t care 
what people think.” Far more beauti¬ 
ful than bizarre, her Centerfold image 
was printed on limited-edition Bur¬ 
ton snowboards in 2008. 
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CLASSIC CARTOONS 

A trip into our archive turned up adventures and misadventures alike 










ONLY THE BOOK IS COVERED 

THE COMPLETE CENTERFOLDS AVAILABLE NOW AT PLAYBOYSHOP.COM 


Take 10 % off with this code: MAG10 
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“ When the renting agent said I’d have to share a bath, 
I didn’t realize it would be so much fun.” 


“Whateveryou do, don’t mention the 
captain’s new nose job.” 



“Didn’t I tell you that backpacking was a lot of fun?” 


“Whatever it is, it’s not in Audubon.” 
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^ SUPER COUPON SSUPER COUPON 


PITTSBURGH 

#1 SELLING JACKS IN AMERICA 
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SUPER 

COUPON 


RAPID PUMP® 1.5 TON 
ALUMINUM RACING JACK 

• 3-1/2 Pumps Lifts Most Vehicles 

• Lifts from 3-1/2" to 14-1/8" 

• Lightweight 34 lbs. 

Customer Rating 

OD DO r 

ITEM 68053 
STQB^ 62160/62496 

62516/60569 shown 
Compare $129.99 
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3031)2371 

LIMIT 5 ■ Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 




COUPON 

21 GALLON, 2.5 HP 
125 PSI VERTICAL OIL-LUBE 
v AIR COMPRESSOR 

^ ITEM 69091/61454 

61693/62803 
63635/67847 shown 



Customer Rating 

: 



mi mi mill min 

303004)^4 
LIMIT 5 ■ Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


CHICAGO > ELECTRIC 

FOWL ft TOOLS 


^ SUPER 
COUPON 

12" SLIDING COMPOUND 
DOUBLE-BEVEL MITER SAW 

• Powerful 15 amp motor 

• Makes precision cross, 
f bevel and miter cuts 

• Laser guide 

ITEM 61969 
61970 
69684 shown 


J 



Customer Rating 



$189" $299 


■ Blade sold separately. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii 

| 3*041 num 

^ LJMIT 5^Cougon valid tjiroug^M0/27/17^ ^ 


I T H i 1 T 1 


SUPER 


COUPON 


17 FT. TYPE IA 
MULTI-TASK LADDER 

• Versatile-23 Configurations *« 1 

• Safe + Secure + Stable L 

• Super Strong -Holds 300 lbs. 

ITEM i .nn j 

62656/62514 
67646 shown 



r *tt9“$2«Tll7 

llll II ll!llll!llllll [IIII lllll I'll 111111 111 

^ LjMIT 5^Cougon valid throuqM 0/27/17^ _ 


r PITTSBURGH* 


^ SUPER 
COUPON 


Customer Rating 3 TON HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL JACK STANDS 



A A 4 

fM*$^ 

mi ii him hi 11ii ii 

304aieea 

LIMIT 5 -Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


SUPER 


4000 PEAK/3200 RUNNING WATTS 
6.5 HP (212 CC) GAS GENERATOR 

ITEM 69676/69729/63080/63079 shown 
ITEM 69675/69728/63090/63089 
ySRER | CALIFORNIA ONLY 
Customer Rating 



Whee] kit sold separately. 

3n3DlML32 

LIMIT 3 -Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


U^UMaster 


X SUPER 
COUPON 


72" x 80" MOVING BLANKET 

Customer Rating 

r.y.TF-Tjr-TCT ; 



ITEM 69505/62418 
66537 shown 
Compare 


COM 

5 tl OT $17.97 

llll llll lllll II II III 

3&3M223 

LIMIT 7 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


SUPER 

COUPON 


MWt SSSSSTB 

18 VOLT CORDLESS 
3/8“ DR ILL/DRIVER AND 
^■FLASHLIGHT KIT 




Customer Rating 



ITEM 68287 shown 
69652/62872/62869 MM Compare 

Includes one 18V NiCd C70 

battery and charger. I* ■ V'Y 

iiirmm 11 hi mm iiii 

.irtutri/ii/ 

LIMIT 5 -Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


HHRDY 


MECHANIC'S-^, 
GLOVES 


SUPER 

COUPON 


WITH ANY PURCHASE 


27 LED PORTABLE • 
WORKLIGHT/FLASHLICHT ■ 


ITEM 69567/60566 
62532/63601/63877 
63878/67227 shown 





. .mi .mu. ii 


LIMIT 1 - Cannot be used with other discount, coupon or prior purchase. 
Coupon good at our stores, HarborFreight.com or by calling 800-423-2567. 

I Offer good while supplies last. Shipping & Handling charges may apply if not I 
picked up in-store. Non-transferable. Original coupon must be presented. 
Valid through 10/27/17. Limit one FREE GIFT coupon per customer per da« 



, or any of the following items or brands: Inside Track *■ 
« Club membership, Extended Service Plan, gift card, open box item, 3 day Parking Lot |fl 

* Sale item, compressors, floor jacks, saw mills, storage cabinets, chests or carts, trailers, ■- 
■ trenchers, welders, Admiral, Bauer, Cobra, CoverPro, Daytona, Earthquake, Hercules, Jupiter, g 

* Lynxx, Poulan, Predator, StormCat, Tailgator, Viking, Vulcan, Zurich. Not valid on prior * 
purchases. Non-transferable. Original coupon must be presented. Valid through 10/27/17. ji 


^ SUPER COUPON :: ^ SUPER COUPON 




IVP Customer Rating i 

rfttnir i nr- . 

Compare $9.98 ! 

iiiii ii mini ! 


3040 
LIMIT 5 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 




^ SUPER COUPON 


Custo mer Rat ing SOLAR ROPE LIGHT 

ITEM 62533 
68353 shown 






1 Great outdoor accent lighting Compare 
1 Super bright light $ 29.97 

lilllllilllUlllilLllllilllllllliH 

30413131 

_LIMIT 9 -CouDon valid through 10/27/17* _ 



ITEM 69645 $ 4 MM ^ Com P are 

60625 shown $ 24.98 

niiiiiiliiiPi»iiiiiiiiiiiiiill i 

10440*34 

^UMjTD-CouponvalWthroughlO/CTI?*^ 


^ SUPER COUPON 


29 PIECE TITANIUM 
DRILL BIT SET 



§46 #rCo sSo 
IIII III I III M El 111 illi 

30505895 
' LIMIT S-Cdfiptn Validttiratfgli 1t)727/1 


I oticwooeT'T Tf’T'TX s SUPER ] 
■^gpTRtch ja i_Lii.il * coupon ; 

1 • No Gas Required go AMP FLUX ' 
WELDER■ 



W 5 : 

Compare $ 129 . 99 ! 

1 1 II llll II lllll IIQ lllll III II III llll llll • 


ITEM 62719/61849 
68887 shown 


3041ODflB 


30" SERVICE CART WITH 

Customer Rating LOCKING DRAWER 
ITEM 61161 
90428 shown 


nrancir 



i; • 3501b jfc CQfl fl- Compare 

capacity $257 

I 111 III II11 llll III II III II lllll III II llll llll 


30404 ) 311(9 

LIMIT 4 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


[junker Hill Security* 


.USURER 


COUPON 

Includes 6V,900 mAhNiCd 60 LED SOLAR 

H batten pack SECURITY LIGHT 

Customer Rating 

FjCJjEj 

Wm 


llll II nil I ill I ill II 


ITEM 62534 
69643 shown 


30431023 


^UMIT3^Coug valid through 10/27/17* — — — J I » *** *-. _ S^Cougon valid througM0/2S17*_ 


PORTLRHD 


1750 PSI 

PRESSURE WASHER 

• 1.3 GPM 

• Adjustable spray nozzle 

• 20 ft. high pressure hose 

Customer Rating 


SUPER 


-t r, 



NEVO 


19089 

it ii iiiii it ill :iiu ii ill ii iiiii ill mi 


30401 Ol If 





M3£2s!!M"si 


Compare 

$149 


130 PIECE TOOL KIT 
WITH CASE 

ITEM 63091 
63248/68998 shown 



Customer Rating rf* \ I j vjf™ 

ml Compare $ 99.99 

llll II 11 11 lllll III II lllll lllll III II llll llll 


30470a9a 


_ _ _ — UMU4^Cou|onvajjdthrough^0/27fl7* — _ _ _ j ^ ^ ^ — LJMIT3 ^lougon vajidthrougMO/27717*^ — — ^ 


[junker HIM Security 


SUPER 

~ G- 


SUPER 


coupon ; 

4 CHANNEL WIRELESS 1 
SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM 1 
WITH 2 cameras; 

ITEM 62368 , 


1 COUPON 

RECIPROCATING SAW 
WITH ROTATING HANDLE 



s 269 M s4i».55' 

llll llll lllllllHi 1:1111 III 


30515384 
LIMIT 5 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 



Customer Rating 

CIOTET 

"■IK ia?«s«.57 
iiiii iiiiiiniiiiiiii iiii 

30515997 

LIMITS -'CWpoff ValfWligh’10/27/17* 


Customer Rating TILTING FLAT PANEL 
TV MOUNT 





1 $ 99.99 

lllllll lllll lllllll lllllllllllllll lllll llllllll 


3 04 DO TV 

LIMIT 4 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


I SUPER 
3 r- 


COUPON 


9.5", 7 AMP ELECTRIC 
POLESAW 



12 VOLT, 10/2/50 AMP 
BATTERY Ct 
ENGINE STARTER 

Customer Rating 

an oi 



H9 M ’$69.^9 
lllll llll II lll ll lllll I II 


304/1 iron 


1 _ „ m ^ LIMIT ^^ougon valid thmugMO/27^7*^ M ^ J 


^4- SUPER COUPON 


4 PIECE, 1"x 15 FT. 
RATCHETING TIE DOWNS 

ITEM 63056/63057/63094 
63150/61524/62322/90984 shown 
Customer Rating 



Compare $ 34.95 

llllllll Illlllllllillllllllllllilllllllllil 

42731782 

LIMIT 5 - Coupon valid through 10/27/17* 


‘Original coupon only. No use on prior purchases after 30 days from original purchase or without original receipt. Valid through 10/27/17. 


At Harbor Freight Tools, the “Compare” or “comp at” price means 
or above the “Compare” or “comp at” price by another retailer in 
location. No other meaning of “Compare” or "comp at" should be in 


e same item or a similar functioning item was advertised for sale at 
U.S. within the past 180 days. Prices advertised by others may vary by 
ied. For more information, go to HarborFreight.com or see store associate. 

































































































V 

HERITAGE 



KENYA, 1970 

Hugh Hefner and Barbi Benton on safari. 


















1:6-Scale 1920 Indian Motorcycle 


Precision-crafted die-cast replica available from Hamilton ... but only for a limited time! 


BIG 1:6 Scale 

This rugged die cast measures in at 
14.5”L x 7”H x 2”W to make an 
outstanding display in any collection! 


Over 
a foot 
long! 


White Rubber Tires & Built-in Stand 

Rubber is white when manufactured, and charcoal is 
added later to dye it black. This processess didn’t start 
till later, so the Scout™ featured white rubber tires! 

Bikes of the 1920s featured a rear stand to keep a 
cycle upright when not in use. With a simple flip up 
over the rear wheel, you were ready to go! 


Fastest way to order: 

HamiltonCollection.com/1920lndian' 


365-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee 

At Hamilton, your 
satisfaction is 
unconditionally 
guaranteed! If not 
delighted with your 
acquisition, you may 
return it to us within 
one year for a full 
refund — including 
shipping and service! 


LIMITED-TIME 

OFFER ! 

Orders will be accepted 
only on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Please respond as soon 
as possible to reserve 
this “1:6-Scale 1920 

Indian Motorcycle®” die 
cast in your name. 


MAIL TO: 


H 


The Hamilton Collection 


9204 Center For The Arts Drive, Niles, Illinois 60714-1300 


□YES! Please reserve the "l:6-scale 1920 Indian Motorcycle®" die cast 
for me as described in this announcement. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Name_ 

Address. 


(Please print clearly.) 


*Add a total of $21.00 for shipping 
and service. Deliveries to FL and 
IL will be billed appropriate sales 
tax. All orders are subject to product 
availability and credit approval. 
Allow 6 to 8 weeks after initial 
payment for shipment. 


City_State_Zip_ 

Email (optional)_ 

Signature_ 

09-06002-001 - E30201 1 


09-06002-001-JIS 

















Own a piece of motorcycle history with the Scout ! 


In 1920, Indian Motorcycle® company created the fastest 
motorcycle of its time — the original Scout™! Designed by 
motorcycle racer Charles B. Franklin at the company's 
factory in Springfield, Massachusettes, it featured a 
V-twin engine, transmission bolted to the engine casing, 
and helical-cut gears instead of a primary chain, changing 
the design — and speed — of motorcycles forever! 

Now Hamilton brings you an historically-accurate 
l:6-scale die cast of this revolutionary motorcycle, 
manufactured by SpecCast. Measuring over a foot long, 
the "1920 Indian Motorcycle®" die-cast replica features 
functional steering with real white rubber tires ... built-in 
stand ... detailed engine ... authentic, hand-applied 
logos ... hand-painted showroom finish ... and more! 

Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed! 

By reserving your "1920 Indian Motorcycle®" from 
Hamilton, you're fully backed by our 365-Day Guarantee 
— if you're not 100% satisfied with your acquisition, 
you can return it to us within one year for a full refund 
... no questions asked. Plus, you can also take advantage 
of Hamilton's convenient payment plan and pay for this 
highly-detailed $149.95 die-cast motorcycle in just five 
affordable installments of $29.99*. Send no money now; 
we'll bill only your first installment prior to shipment. 
That way you can display your "1920 Indian Motorcycle®" 
right away without having to wait. So don't delay. 
Hamilton only has a limited number of issues available. 
Reserve yours now before this special offer races away! 


Fastest way to order: r 

HamiltonCollection.com/1920lndiam 


Today 1, 



Masterful Engine Detail 

Not a single detail is missed on this 
V-twin engine with all cables and 
electric writing to their precise places. 



Authentic Logo 

Proudly displayed on the frame, you’ll find an 
authentic logo to let you know this is true Indian 
Motorcycle® collectible die cast. 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 93008 CHICAGO IL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 



Become a fan of 

The Hamilton 
Collection on 

Facebook 

Find us on 
k Pinterest at 

I pinterest.com/ 
HamiltonCurio 


THE HAMILTON COLLECTION 
9204 CENTER FOR THE ARTS DR 
NILES IL 60714-9789 


ll , ll , lll ,l llll , llll , l l l , ll l l! ,l ll ll l ,l, lll l l" , ll l llll ,,ll,ll ll , 


©2017 HC. All Rights Reserved. 

The Indian Motorcycle® corporate name, 
Indian Motorcycle® logos and other Indian 
Motorcycle® trademarks © 2017lndian 
Motorcycle® International, LLC. 
Manufactured by SpecCast under license 
with Indian Motorcycle® International, LLC 
09-06002-001-JIS 






















Official Licensed 
Marvel 
Merchandise 


PRIORITY RESERVATION 


1RKAIIFOK1I KXilHAN(;K 

-AIM'AHKL At A< ClKHHt)UlKH- 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue • Niles, IL 60714-1393 

YES. Please reserve the Marvel Avengers Men’s Hoodie for 
me as described in this announcement. Please Respond Promptly 

□ Medium (38-40) 01-26706-011 □ XXL (50-52) 01-26706-014 

□ Large (42-44) 01-26706-012 □ XXXL (54-56) 01-26706-015 

□ XL (46-48) 01-26706-013 


Official Marvel licensed product 

Buy Yours Online at 
www.bradfordexchange.com/26706 

©2017 MARVEL ©2017 The Bradford Exchange Printed in U.S.A 01-26706-001-SI 


E30201 


*Plus $11.99 shipping and service. Please allow 6-8 weeks 
after initial payment for shipment. Sales subject to product availability and order acceptance. 


Address 

Name (Please Print Clearly) 


City 

State 

Zip 

E-mail (optional) 

























CE55D 





CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE 


IIKA1IFOKI) K\< IIA\<;K 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 73554 CHICAGO IL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
9345 N MILWAUKEE AVE 
NILES IL 60714-9891 


Avengers AssembleI 

Team up with earth’s mightiest superheroes—the Marvel 
Avengers! Our hoodie features custom sketch-style 
artwork of Iron Man, Captain America, Thor, and The 
Hulk in different action poses on the back and along 
the front left side. Incorporated into the artwork is the 
Marvel Avengers logo. Crafted in a black cotton-blend 
knit, the hoodie is styled with rib knit cuffs and hem, a 
hood with gray thermal lining, kangaroo pockets, and 
metal toggles on the drawstring cords. Imported. 

A REMARKABLE VALUE- 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Available in five men’s sizes from M-XXXL, this bold 
wardrobe essential is a remarkable value at $89.95*, 
payable in 4 easy installments of $22.49 each and 
backed by our 30-day, full money-back guarantee. 
To reserve yours, send no money now; just return 
the Priority Reservation. You won’t find this Avengers 
hoodie anywhere else—so don’t be disappointed, 
order today! 

WWW.BRADFORDEXCHANGE.COM/26706 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


a mm mm 


Official Marvel licensed product 




© 2017 MARVEL 
©2017 The Bradford Exchange 
Printed in U.S.A 01-26706-001-SI 
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Inches 

Tall 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue • Niles, IL 60714-1393 

YES. Please reserve the Jedi Master Yoda™ 
Masterpiece Lamp for me as described in this 
announcement. 

Limit: one per order. Please Respond Promptly 


Shown smaller 
than actual height 
of 22 inches high. 
UL-approved; 
includes one 
standard CFL bulb 
for soft illumination. 


Name (Please Print Clearly) 


Email (optional) 


01-22348-001-E30291 


rPlus a total of $21.99 shipping and service. Limited-edition presentation 
restricted to 295 casting days. Please allow 4-8 weeks after initial payment 
for shipment. Sales subject to product availability and order acceptance. 


JEDI MASTER 


MASTERPIECE LAMP 


The Jedi Master 
appears in heroic 
bronze with 
lifelike green 
patina 


Yoda’s famous 
words of wisdom 
are illuminated on 
the lamp shade 


Meticulously 
hand-crafted by 
expert artisans 


Jedi Logo, Yoda’s 
words, and shade 
interior all appear in 
shiny gold 


www.bradfordexchange.com/yoda 










THE TRUTH, IT IS. 

It is wisdom only a real master of the Force fully 
understands, the knowledge that your will can 
move anything in the universe if it is only correctly 
applied. Now, the words of an adept inspire The 
Jedi Master Yoda™ Masterpiece Lamp, available 
exclusively from The Bradford Exchange. 

Now Master Yoda, brings the words of wisdom 
imparted to Luke Skywalker on Dagobah to your 
desktop in an all-new sculpted desk lamp. The 
master appears as a bronze sculpture with a 
hand-applied finish that enhances subtle details 
in his appearance and robe. A standard light bulb 
controlled by a switch illuminates his words on 
the lamp’s textured cloth shade, which also bears 
the Jedi logo. A golden lining helps reflect the 
radiance downward. 

STRONG DEMAND EXPECTED IS; 

ORDER NOW, YOU SHOULD. 

The Jedi Master Yoda™ Masterpiece Lamp comes 
with a 365-day money-back guarantee and is 
issued in a strictly limited edition. Secure yours 
now. Supply will soon be depleted. Act now to 
obtain it in four installments of $44.99, for a total 



HANDSOME SCULPTED LAMP LOOKS 
GREAT FROM ANY ANGLE 



of $179.95*. Send no money now. Just return the 
Reservation Application today! 

q - www.bradfordexchange.com/yoda 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE 


■IKAIIFOKU KXCIIAMiK 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT WO. 73554 CHICAGO IL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
9345 N MILWAUKEE AVE 
NILES IL 60714-9891 
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Fine collectible. 
Not intended for 
children under 14. 


Measures an 
impressive 1 3 A" H x 7" W 
Figurine measures approx. &A" H 
Product subject to change. 


The Legends of 

BTUR TREK. 

Masterpiece Collection 

' A ' 

Handcrafted & 
hand-painted 
sculptures celebrating 
over 50 years of 
exploring the 
Final Frontier! 


Issue Two 

“Live long and prosper™” 
A tribute to Mr. Spook 


< Premiere Issue 

“Captain James T. Kirk” 


Not Available in Any Store!—Please Respond Promptly 



























Collectible treasures honoring the greatest Sci-Fi series ever! 


With phaser in hand. Captain James T. Kirk stands 
ready to defend his crew and ship from any and all 
intergalactic peril in the Premier Issue of the stunning 
The "Legends of Star Trek™" Masterpiece Collection . 

Superbly handcrafted and hand-painted for 
incredible detailing and exceptional realism. 

You'll appreciate all the meticulous handcrafting and 
hand-painting of each issue that will bring the legendary 
characters of Star Trek so vividly to life! You'll also enjoy 
all the superb features of each masterpiece sculpture 
including ... 

• Sculpted backdrop inspired by the U.S.S. Enterprise's 
bridge that displays classic scenes from the TV series 

• The highly-detailed raised-relief sculpture of the 
Starship Enterprise 

• Elegantly mounted on a handsome gloss black base 
featuring the official Starfleet insignia 

An incredible collection and an absolute 
Must-Have for Fans of Star Trekl 



Issue Two 

“Live long and prosper™” 
A tribute to Mr. Spook 


Begin your collection with the heirloom-quality sculpture of "Captain 
James T. Kirk," yours for $79.98*, payable in 3 payments of $26.66, the 
first billed before shipment. 

Subsequent issues of other Star Trek legends—including Spock, 
Bones, Uhura, Scotty, notorious galactic foes and more!—will each be 
billed separately at the same attractive price as Issue One and sent about 
every other month. Our best-in-the-business 365-day money-back 
guarantee assures your satisfaction and you may cancel at any time. 

Not Available in Any Store. Proceed now at Warp Speed! 

Strong demand from the galaxy of Star Trek fans is expected. You need 
send no money now. Just complete and mail the post paid Reservation 
Application today. Live long and prosper ™! 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 



Time-intensive 
handcrafting and hand¬ 
painting produces 
amazing details and 
lifelike realism that 
capture the passion & 
intensity of the greatest 
Captain in Starfleet... 
James Tiberius Kirk! 


THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 
HAWTHORNE VILLAGE DIVISION 
9210 N MARYLAND ST 
NILES IL 60714-9828 


llltAlftPOKlV'KX* II YNOK 

Hawthorne Village Division 


www.bradfordexchange.com/Legends 


TM & © 2017 CBS Studios Inc. STAR TREK and related marks 
are trademarks of CBS Studios Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
©Hawthorne Village 14-01745-001 -S 
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INDIAN MOTORCYCLE 
• COMPANY• 


It’s not too late to change the plo 
Inject more passion. Add more 
swagger. The Indian® Scout,® starting 
at $8,999—a small price to pay for 
a life that’s larger than life. Build your 
own at indianmotorcycle.com. 








\ 






WOULD 
YOU PAY 
SEE 


SINCE 1901 











